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Educational: 
Ma REBOROG 


Comsiitmowss Lahereiites 
ACONIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Conducted on the principles of the new educa- 
preparation. 


tion. College 
Eumza Harpy Butler, B pee: 


Prank i Moby. Pa.b 


|: bl SCHOOL 7 GIRLS. 
@eoncs A. CaswE Lt, Principal. 





the seeeei 


Connecticut (Litchfield County), Washington. 
HE RIDGE. — HOME AND PRE- 
paratory School for Boys. $700. No extras. 

WiLuiaM G, BrinsmapE (Harvard), Principal. 








Ree. Y SCHOOL U (Boys).— Thoromen 
Rms ag’ A work, Numbers limited, Rev. H 





DeLawaRE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 


HE MISSES HEBB’S 
~) and ba SeBoot for Girls will reopen 
sedlencar one 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
'WEVY CHASE ye yen and English 
School for Girls. Suburb of Washington. Phonak 
the language of the house. Principal, Mlle. po i See 
LIGNY. Assistant Principal, Miss C. Pettigrew, City 
Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


ILLiNoIs, Chicago, 1500-4 Title and Tw. Building. 
WICAGO CULLEGE OF LA W. 
Law D&PARTMENT OF LAKE FoREST University. 


Two and three-year course. For further nee. 
address the Secretary, E. E. Ba 











122 and 124 W. Franklin St 
“DCE WOR? TH | BOARDING and DAY 
‘eo for ie. HL year will begin September 


—_ fos E. D, HUNTLEY. Associate P Principal. 
RYLAND, Catons 
ra! “TIMOTHY'S . SCHOOL for Girls re- 


opeus September 2 goo Prepares for College. 
Heads of School: ?fiss M. iss 8S. R. CARTER. 








OSTON. “ONIVERSITY Law School, 


Address the Dean. 
Epmunp H. Bennett, LL.D. 





Massacuusetts, Boston. 
O52 URY LATIN SCHOOL. 
¢ Trustees of the Roxbury Latin School take 
pleasure ‘e announcing that the Head Master of the 
hool has coneented to take into bis family the com- 
ing year a few boys, not more than six, between twelve 


and eighteen of age, who wish to attend the 
above school. For sores and further information, ad- 
dress mu. C, COLLAR. Head Master, 

_ | 108 Maple St., Roxbury, "Mass. 





Massacevserts, Boston, 90 Mt. Vernon Street. 
RS. PHILIP SS. STONE 


will receive into her — boarders, one or 
or two young girls who ~ al —— ing school in Boston. 
Rt, Rev. William caummeee ee D. Boston: Rev letah- 
ton Parks, D D., Boston; A. 8. - 72 Mari- 
borough Street, Boston; Prof, ¥ FW. Chandi ier, Mass. 





Tastitute Technol Rev. Prof. A. V.G. Allen, 
D.D., Cambridge, Mass. 
Massacuusetts, Cambridge, 36 Cencord Ave. 


HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 
A Select School for Girls and Young Women. 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 





HEL LEE E SCHOOL } FOR “GIRLS. 
M. L. KELxy, Principal. 





Veta RD HA ZL ‘SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Twelfth year. Mrs. 8, M. D. MeRaiL1, Principal. 





oWDER ‘R POIN: T SCHOOL. Lan Prepares 
nena ee or pest 


igual Meaching  Blemen life, a 4 B. s eeare, for young boys 


MassacnvusETtTs, Framingham. 

TSS HYDE’ s. HOME SCHOOL 08 

casey acedupiisned veachert. Nmber limi 
legos the 20th of September. 


D UMMER MER ACADEM ¥ Y.—PREPARES 

bays fer, for any Oailege or Scientific School. The 

wapectal Wiles given to the study of English, 
> feria L. Honwe, A.M. (Harvard), 











MassacnuseTts, W 
Wome HALL iT SCHOOL 
page . CHARLES H. OLARK. 


Educational. 


Micuigay, Orchard Lake. 
ICHIGAN MILITARY A CADEM Y. y, 


Se eanen in Harvard, ¥ Yale gt 5-3 ad 


and University of 
Boxiso feet. Address of Michigan ae. be 





New HAMPSHIRE, West Lebanon. 
EW HAMPSHIRE MILITARY 
Academy.—Among New Hampshire Hills, amid 
fine groves and in a bracing climate. Large, airy 
building; perfect sanitary conditions, Thorough pre- 
paration for any college, and government academies. 
Full commercial course--business, law, stenograpby, 
and typewriting. 
Reopens September 14, 1898. Terms low. 
For Catalogue, address 
Major B, F. Hyatt, A.M., Principal. 





w Jersey, Mount Hol 
OUNT HOLLY ACADEM Y.— One 


hour from,  Patiedetphte, two hours from New 
York. Prepares for college or ye mer Tt, fur- 


tory, | Library, ser boating "Basen ee nae 
W. SLien, Headtmaster. 





NEW JERSEY Newto 


LLEGIATE INSTITUTE. — $300 
yearly. The student, not the class, ts the untt. Binal 
vantages ig he oe bright and the slow. I anguages 
natives. 800 above the aoe -level. Healthy ana 
dry. ‘Table <anolenh. Campers 
J.C. EY PLA, B.8., Principal. 





NEw JERSEY, Summit, near New York. 


ENT PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


> Prin. 
Pres. of Board of Directors, Hamilton W. ‘Mabie, H.D. 





‘ORK, Brooklyn, Brooklyn H 
iss KA THERINE L. MAL TB y’s 
ome and School — est ony vantages. 
he Tisluette 160 Jorpiemon Stree 





New YorK, Brooklyn, 286-292 Washington Ave. 
aS CATHARINES HALL. 
Diocesan School for Girls. 
New and superior advantages; modern methods; home 
care and social recreation. Miss Conro, Principal. 





New York City, 2 West 14th Street. 
EW YORK BUARDING SCHOOL 
DIRE*TORY —We represent schools every 
State in the Union. Circulars and full I of 
select, high- le Boarding Schools hools piven. pare pareet. 
State sex an age of pupil. 





New York, Nyack. 
UDSON RIVER MILITARY ACA- 


.—25 miles from ant pte hand beau. 
tiful. Veteran teacher, ingle, si -heated 
rooms. Horses nies < ‘aril, and artil- 
a, practice. “It ugh sc school, under 


kind, firm, homelike managemen 
Capt. J. WILSON, A.M., Principal. 





New York, 
RS. PLA TT's SCHOOL.—-The next 
school year begins Thursday, Sept. 22, 1898, 





Nortu Carona, Asheville, 261 Chestnut St. 
ISS CHAMPION’S HOME AND 
Day School for Girls. 13th year begins Sept. 28. 





Ox10, Cincinnati. 
ISS ARMSTRONG’ S SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avondale, Family limit- 
Circulars sent on application. 





Lenox Place, Avondale. 
HE Ue THANE MILLER SCHOOL 


por Girls. (Mt. Auburn Institute. Established 
— oe Lan , Literature, mart one 


Elective “study. 
in 1. Fami limited in number. 
for auae amily, dress Mrs. H. THANE MILLER. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 211-221 W. Chelten Ave, 
Jd, VENS SCHOOL, 


J. F. DRIPPs. ear. College prepara- 
tion for ooo Circular mat ee 


M*-. RS COMEGY YS’ Ss aND UISS BELL'S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
will reopen October 8, Students prepared for college. 








TENNESSEE, Franklin. 
HE MOONE Y SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


for ioe cpeem. Advani excellent, 





HE B HIGHLAND. Mi MITTAL Y ACA. 











ANDERBIL iT Ui UNI PERSLT TY. 
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Educational. 


Vermont, Bur 


speeeer HOPKINS HALL for GIRLS. 
Eprru M. CLark, Princtpal. 
Bishop HALL, Visitor. 





VERNONT, Burlington. 
ERMONT EPISCOPAL INSTI- 
tute for Boys. ies, Vo drill. H. H. Ross, Prin- 


Richmond. 

NIV VERSI TY COLLEGE OF MEDI- 
cine.—Departments: Medicine, Dentistry, and 
tor anentire three-yaar c course. 51 Instructors; 

peaents test — og pages) ap 





A, P. Q., Lenno: 
SHOP'S COLLEGE “SCHOOL. 
Church Sehool for Boys, on lines of English Pub- 
Hie Schools. Specialiy adapted for sons of English 
residents in Ameren. Bathing, cricket, and heaithy 
country situation. Best New York references. $280 
@ year, H. J. H. Perry, M.A., Headmaster. 





FRANCE, Paris, Rue Michel Ange, 32. 
LT ct 4LDUCA TION for the Daugh’ers 
of Gentlemen.—Mlies. GOUNIAULT receive a iim- 
ted number of young ladies. Splendid iocality, near 
Boie-de Boulogne. 





ISS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. Established in 1848. Circularon 
application. tion. Opens Sept. 27. 1860 Pine 8t.. Phila.. Pa. 


Mr. & Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS 


will begin the tenth year of their BoaRDING anp Day 
SCHOOL FoR GIRLS, OCTOBER 5, 1898, at 115 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 





The Catharine Aiken School, Stamford 


Suburban to New York, Academic, College Prepara- 
tory and Special Courses. Miss Aiken’s Method of Mind. 
training. For circular address Mrs. Harrist Beecues 
Scovnis Devas, Wellesley. B. A. » Principal, 


ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL, 


MANLIUS, N. Y. 
A Military Boarding School. 


Next term begins Sept. 14, 1598. Summer school is 
now open, Apply to WM. VERBECK, Supt. 


MORAVIAN SEMINARY 


and COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
ve em 1749. a minutes from Philadelphia; 
wo hours from New York. For circulars, address 
“" MAX HARK, D.D., Prin., Bethichem, Pa. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY 
East Greenwich, R. I. 

Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay 
Cottages. Electric jight. Elegant new dining-ha.l 
Endowed, 12 egueees. September 13. Illustrated 
Catalogue. F. D. BLAKESLEE. D.D., Principal. 











Bartholomew English and Classical School Fo%.. 


Certificate admits to cme Colleges for women 

Fall res stine and Selected C . Ten resident 

ed in the a vg For twenty-third An- 

Lon) pay mad address G. K. BARTHOLOMEW, Ph.D., 
Third and Lawrence Streets, Cincinnati O. 


Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls, 


Norwalk, Conn. 27th year. Primary, Academic, and 
College-Preparatory Courses. Music, art, and the Lan- 
Kew i Careful attenuon to morals and manners. 
bulidings, steam heat, gymnasium, incandescent 








CEDARCROFT SCHOOL. 


a nds of the Hudson. Number limited 
A bine home life with careful indi- 


R. MAU HUSE. M.A.. Principal. Cornwall, N. Y. 


CHELTENHAM MILITARY ACADEMY 


On the summit of the Cheiten Hills, near Philadelphia 
lvania’s leading ry ayetem; 70 cael board 
0 cadets; 10 


the military 
$500 to ok Pa no ertras. 
JOHN C. RICE, P#.D., Principal 








Educational. 


Sé Margaret's Diocesan 
School for Girls, 


Waterbury, Connecticut 
Healthful and attractive situation. 
Curriculum laid out with special regard 
to truly refining and liberalizing studies. 
Exceptional opportunities for musical 
and artistic training. Ample grounds 
for outdoor exercise. 


The Rev. Francis T. Russaue, D.D., Rector. 
Miss Mary R. Hutrarp, Principal. 


Concord School. — 


**One of the most desirable preparatory schools 
in New Engtand.”’ 
—Wm. T. Harris, U.8. Com'r of Education. 
Situated in Old Concord, Mass., 20 miles from 
Boston. A Home as well as a School for the train- 
as. American boys. 5 Coles preparation a spe- 


t; eee ys} ry 
. ES 8. GARLAND, Brincipal, 








- Chauncy-Hall School, 


458 BOYLSTON STREET, - - BOSTON. 
Oldest, largest, and best known Preparatory 


in Boston. 
Prepares for all and professional schools. 
Large number always we ees. — of Tech- 
Ca rded, Seventy-first year 
begins Sept. 


TAYLOR, DeMERITTE, & HAGAR. 


NEW YORK § _.comprehends, siz 
UNIVERSITY Schack, oan by 


duate School, Pedagogy, ENGINEER. and 
UNIVERSITY COL For cirvvlars, address 
L. J. TOMPKINS, Registrar, Washington Square, 
New York City. 


PREPARATION FOR HARVARD. 

Mr. GEORGE L. STOWELL receives a limited 
number of young men to tutor for Harvard Univer- 
sity, eS Rs or for Advanced Standing, 
at his pi in LEXINGTON, MASS., near Cam- 
bridge.” “Cfenth Year.) Refers to members of the 
Harvard Faculty. 


NEW YORK } stew | “Dwight 


LAW SCHOOL York Oly 


LL La in two years; LL.M. in three years. High stan- 
= Prepares for bar of all States. Send for cata- 
=e. GEORGE CHASE, Dean. 


ALLEN BROTHERS’ 
West Newton English and Classical School. 


Family and Home School for both sexes. (46th Year.) 
WEST NEWTON, MASS. 


GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
479 and 481 Dearborn Ave., Chicago, lil., 
for Young Ladies and Children. 


234 year begins Sept, 19. 
Resecca 8. Rice, A.M.,and Mary E. Beepy A.M., Prins 
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Educational. 
Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


AUBURNDALE, MASS. 
(Ten miles from Boston.) 
Boston standarés of scholarship and conduct of 


life with advantages of healthiul and beautiful 
suburban resideuce; rowing and skating on UCharies 
River; outdoor games in ample, shaded grounds; 


best equipped gyuivasium and swimming tank 
under careful hygienic supervision. Lectures and 
lessons on topics adapted to the ideal administra- 
tion of homes; barr properly chaperoned to the 
best Musical and Literary entertaluments in Boe- 
ton, and to historical places in the vicinity. 

For illustrated catalogue, blank forms for appli- 
cation or place on waiting list, address (mentioning 
this paper) © ©. BRAGDON, heeenciaee 


School of Drawing and Painting, 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
THE 23D YEAR WILL OPEN OCTUBE < 3, 1808. 
Instruction in drawing from the cast and from 
life, in painting and decorative design, gee oe 
in artistic anatomy and pers tive. *riacipa 
instructors: F. W. Benson, to. Tarbell, and 
Philip Hale (Drawing aud Painting), Mre. Wil 
liam Stone (Decorative Design), L. Pratt 
Modelling), KE. W. Emerson (Anatomy), and A. 
‘. Cross (Perspective). Pupils are allowed the 
free use of the galleries of the Museum. For cir- 
culars Girne detailed information, address 
SS ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
BRYN MAWR, PA, 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 


Miss FLonence BaLpwiys, Principal. Within seven years 
more than seventy-five pupils nave entered Bryn wr 
College from this school. Diploma given in both 
General and Coilege-rreparatory courses. Fine fire- 
proof stone building. 25 acres beautiful grounds. For 
circular, adaress the Soeretasy. 








THE BALTIMORE MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


PRELININ aRY FALL COURSE begins September I. 
REGULAR @INTER COURSE begins October 1. 

EXCELLENT Te aCHine FactLimes: Magnificent College 
Buildings; Superb Lecture Haii and Amphiutheatres; 
large auaQ completly equipped Laboratories; capa 
cious Hospitals and Dispe sary; Ly log-in Department 
for teaching Clinical Obstetrics; large Clinics. Terme 
reasonaoie. 

Send for catalogue, and address 

DAVID STKEETT, M.D.. Dean, 

N, E, Cor, Battccn f St and Linden ave., Baltimore, Ma 


Meadville. Theological School, 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


Founded 1844. Endowment greatly increased. No 
doctrinal or sectarian tests. Aim—Scientifice study 
of theology, ethics, soc lology, and preparation for 
the Christian ministry. Five professors, two in- 
structors, numerous lecturers of national reputa- 
tion. Tuition free 

_For catalogues apply to PRES. CARY, 


MISS WHITON AND MISS BANGS, 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
43 West 47th Street, New York City, N. ¥. 
Ac+demic, Preparatory.and Primary Departments. 
Certificate accepted by Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley. 
Advanced courses and advantages of New York City 
for special students. 


THE DETROIT SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


86 to 40 Putnam Avenues, Detroit, Mich. Ninth year begins September 20. A home and day 
school for a limited number which provides fully for the Classics, Sciences, Modern Languages, 
Manual Training, Physical Training, Music, and English. Its courses are primary, interme- 
diate and college preparatory. It receives boys between the ages of 6 and 18. 


Announcement on application. 





Carteret School, Short Hills, N. J. 


Ten boys received in family of Headmaster. Preparation for college or scientific school. Careful 
supervision of study New building contains gymnasium and laboratory. Annual fee, $500. Year book, 








ALPRED COLBURN ARNOLD, Headmaster. 


We supply all the Publishers’ School Books at 


Lowest Wholesale Prices. 


Our Catalogue of the School and College Text-Books of all 
Publishers, containing Net and Mailing Prices and a Tele- 
graphic Code revised to date, mailed gratis on application to 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO.. Wholesale Books, 5 and 7 E. 16th St., N.Y. 
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Educational. 


Johns Hopkins University, 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 


TWENTY-THIRD YBAR. 


Beginning October 1, 1898. 


President: Danieu C. Gruman; Dean of the 
Medical School: Wrtu1am H. Weica ; Dean of the 
College: Epwarp H. Grirrin. 


Instruction. 
For GRaDUATE STUDENTS: 
(a) In Philosophy and the Arts. (Courses for 
candidates for the degree of Ph.D.) 
(b) In Medicine. (Courses for candidates for 
the degree of M.D. ;courses for physicians.) 
For UNDERGRADUATES: 
(c) As candidates for the degree of B.A. 
(d) As special students. 


Libraries. 


University, 85,000 volumes, 
Peabody Institute, 130,000 volumes. 


Pratt Library, 180,000 volumes. 

Laboratories. Directors. 
Physics. Henry A. Rowland, 
Electricity. Louis Duncan. 
Chemistry. Ira Remsen. 
Geology and Mineralogy. William B. Clark. 
Zoology. Wiiliam K. Brookes. 
Anatomy. Franklin P. Mall, 
Physiology. William H. Howell. 
Pathology and Bacteriology, William H. Welch. 
Pharmacology. John J. Abel. 
Physiological Chemistry. John J. Abel. 
Clinical Medicine. William Osler. 

Seminaries. Directors. 
Greek. Basil L. Gildersleeve. 
Latin. Minton Warren. 
Sanskrit. - Maurice Bloomfleld. 
Semitic. Paul Haupt. 
German. Henry Wood. 
Romance. A, Marshall Elliott. 
English, James W. Bright. 
History. Herbert B. Adams, 
Economics. Sidney Sherwood. 
Mathematics. Thomas Craig. 
Physics. Joseph 8S Ames. 
Astronomy. Charles L. Poor. 


Undergraduate Courses leading to (B.A.). 
Groups. 
1, Classical 
(the “* old college course "’). 
2. Mathematical-Physical 
(leading up to Enyineering). 
8. Chemical-Biological 
(leading up to Medicine). 
4. Geological- Biological. 
5. Latin-Mathematical. 
6. Historical. Political 
(leading up to Law). 
7. Modern Languages. 


Serial Publications. Editors. 
Mathematics (vol XX). Thomas Craig. 
Chemistry (vol. XX). Ira Remsen. 


Philology (vol, XIX). Basil L, Gildersleeve. 
History (vol. XVI). Herbert B. Adams. 
Modern Languages (vol. XIII). 4. Marshall Eiliott. 
Biology (vol. IV). William K. Brooke. 
Asayriology (vol. IV). Paul Haupt. 
Experimental Medicine (vol. IID, W. H. Welch. 


Programmes of the Courses offered to graduate 
students in Philosophy and the Arts, and in the 
School of Medicine, and also of the Undergraduate 
or Collegiate Courses, will be sent on application to 
the Registrar. s 





Educational. 
BRADFORD ACADEMY. 


Pounded 1803. For the higher education of young 
py Cassie. one Scientific course of study, 


also Preparatory and Y Se 
14, 1808. Mise Ida C. En » Bradiord, Mase. 


Howard Seminary Wop aieys ane, 


WEST BRIDGEWATEH, MASS. 16th year vpens 
20, 1598. boy nnd tpectal the year. ‘Academie, Col ioe. 
aratory, and —s Courses. Art, Soca ona 
cutfon. Well eq equipped L Library and Laboratories, fine 
Gymnasium, RAH E, LAUGHTON, Prin. 


CEST NUE HILL ACADEMY, 
Chestnut Hill, Philadel Pa. Eleven miles 


north of the City Hall. rues on application. 
ne Giz L. PATTERSON, Sitaeer 

Pensionnat Francais de l’Academie du Vermont, 
and Training School for Teachers of French. 


Opens Sept. 26. Rev. L. O. ROUX, M.A., Saxton’s 
River, Vt., near Bellows Falls. 


EUROPEAN TRAVERS. 
The Misses Weidon sail the last of September 
with their Ninth Annual Cig of aioe Ladies for a 
Foreign Tour. Address ip oo 

















Teachers, etc. 


A GRADUA hod OF THE MASS. IN- 
and Ph. D. of the Johns 
years’ capermnee re 

and in special 
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NEW AND IMPORTANT BOOKS. 


The State. 


Elements of Historical and Practical Politics, By Wooprow WIL- 


Experimental Psychology. 


Sensation and Perception. A revised edition, with three new chap- 


son, Ph.D , LL.D., Professor of Jurisprudence and Politics in ters. By Epwuyp C. Sanrorp, Ph.D, Assistant Professor of 


Princeton University. A new edition, largely rewritten, and 
printed from new plates. Cloth. 602 pages. $2.00. 


The Essentials of Argumentation. 


A practical manual, with illustrative selections. By Exias J. Mac. 


Ewan, M.A. Cloth. 430 pages. $1.12. 


English Etymology. 


By Dr. Frrepaica Kuve of Freiburg, author of ‘ Etymologisches 
Worterbuch der deutschen Sprache,” and FrepERICK Lutz, A.M., 
a in Albion College. Cloth. 242 pages. 60 cents. 

hers of English who we ope pet fully trained in such matters it is 


pk. yet ete og w. 


The Principles of Composition. 


A bandbook for classwork, by Henry G. Pearson, A.B., Instructor 
in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, with an introduc- 
tion by ARLO Bates. Cloth. 165 pages. 50 cents. 


Rhetoric and Oratory. | 


By Rev. J. F. X O'Conor, Professor of Rhetoric in the College of | 
St. Francis Xavier. Cloth. 352 pages. $1.12. 





Psychology in Clark University. Cloth. 457 pages. $1.50 


Physiology: 


l Experimental and Descriptive. 
By Bug P. Cotton, A.M., author of “ Practical Zoology.” Cloth. 
103 illustrations, many in colors. 443 pages. $1.12. 


“In copceding to this work the rare qualit m plied tm the relative poet- 


lege use now to 


tion of the words * experimental and dese ptive. we pay a high compli 
ment to author and publisher.”— The Aation. 


The Arden Shakespeare. 
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line, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, The Merchant of Venice, 
Richard IL, Richard I[l., Henry V. Cloth. 40 cents each. 

“The Arden is prcnaply the bet ofition ot Shakeopeare for school and col- 


Heath’s English Classics. 


A series of forty volumes, to which many additions will shortly be 
made. Send for special circular. 


Heath’s Modern Language Series. 
Includes Joynes-Meissner’s German Grammar, Joynes's German 
Reader, Harris’s German Lessons, Harris's German Composition, 
Edgren's French Grammar, Grandgent’s Short French Grammar, 
Grandgent’s French Composition, Super’s Reader, and 200 texts. 


The above are for sale by booksellers, or will be mailed, postpaid, by the publishers, on receipt of price. 


D.C. HEATH & CO.. Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago 





APPLETONS’ 


Popular Science Monthly. 
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Geological Water Ways across Central America. 
J. W. Spencer. Iilustrated. 
A ful Bentral “An geological account of the re- 
a in Central America through which the pro- 
caragua Canal will probably pass. 


aoe of American Coinage. A. E. Ovrer 
BRipeg, Jr. Llustrated. 
Describes a number of old and curious samples 
of early American attempts at coinage. 


Tho Nationalization of the Raiiroads of Switzer- 
land. M. Horace Mice... 
An account of the causes which have led up to 
and the probable results of this latest national ex- 
periment in socialism. 


College Women aud the New Science. CHArLoTTse 
8. ANn@sTMAN. 

Discusses the tendency of the “new woman 
movement” toward domestic science, and points 
out the enlarged usefulness which is to come to the 
movement through this tendeacy. 


The Nation’s Crisis. A.B. Ronne. 


A short but timely essay on the sociological fea- 
tures of our present tendency toward militarism. 


Sketch of Charles Goodyear. With Portrait. 
CLaRKE Dooiey. 
An interesting and carefully compiled account 
of the lifeand work of Charles Goodyear, the dis- 
coverer of the process of vulcanizaqjon. 
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William Lloyd Garrison, 
1805-1879. 





The Story of his Life told by his Children. 
Illustrated with over 40 portraits, views, 
etc. 4vols., 8vo, gilt top, $8.00 net. 


This important work (till recently published 
by the Century Company) has been reduced in 
price from $12 00 to $8.00, a remarkably low 
= for what is unquestionably one of the 

andsomest products ofthe American press. 


* A biography of almost world wide importance. 
. . It will bea standard work of reference 
Charleston News and Courier. 


‘In fact, Southern history is not complete with- 
out this work."’—Atlanta Constitution. 


‘It is, for the anti slavery record, final; and the 
service done to our nationa. history is as great as 
that toa father's memory. Its one eminent trait, 
however, is its justice.""—Atlantic Monthly. 


‘*A masterpiece of m>dern historical biography. 
To call the work a mine of information would 
be to convey a false impression; it is rather a well- 
arrangedlibrary in which attendant hands are al- 
ways present to point the way to the exact thing 
wanted. . . . Finally, the work, while as in- 
structive as the driest manual, is as interesting 
as a romance."’— Boston Advertiser. 
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SOME STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS 


Published by 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY. 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 


Students’ History of the 
United States. 


By EDWARD CHANNING, 
Professor of History in Harvard University. 


Profusely Illustrated. Many Maps. 
Tables, Index. 608 Pages. Half Leather. Price $1.40 net. 


Prof. A. A. Freeman ** Decidedly the best ope-volume American eae | 


et published. It is full of 
Am, Historical Review. ot ers and pupils ee ore 





AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


American Literature. 


By KATHARINE LEE BATES, 
Wellesley College 


12mo, Cloth. Price, $1.00 net. 
Illustrated with Portraits of American authors. 


| “It is a pleasure 

to pick up such a 

| neat little volume. 

“I am delighted | It is hard to lay it 

with the sympathe- | 

tie treatment and 

critical insight of 

Bates’s American Li 
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Caroline 


Ladd Crew, 
Friends’ School, 
Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. 


Frederick A, 
Vogt, 
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School, 
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AMERICAN HISTORY. 


American History Told 
by Contemporaries. 


By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, 
Professor of History, Harvard University. 


I. Era of Colonization. (1492-1689.) $2.00. Reg. 
Vol. IE. Building of the Republic. (1689-1783.) $2.00. Reg. 


Geo W. Knigh “. . . The series should find place in every school 

rge ight, and college library, and in the private library of all 

Ohio State University, university students who are doing anything at all 
Columbus, Ohio with United States History. ...° 


Vol. Cloth, 12mo. 





AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


Studies in American Literature. 


By CHARLES NOBLE. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.00 net. 


“A well-planned 
and well executed 
text-book on its sub- 
ject, for use, not on- 
ly in schools, but by 


“A distinct addi- 
tion to the resources 
for teaching and in- 


private students 
The struction in this Literary who want to follow 
Outlook. field... .. Professor World. a logical plan under 
Noble thoroughly inteil gent critical 
understands his sub- guidance in making 

ject.” 
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WORKS IN ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Ano Intro- 
duction to the Study of the Laws of Language by the Inductive 
Method. By Hersert J. DAVENPORT and ANNA M. EMERSON, 
Price, 65 cents net. 


PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR THE USE 
OF SCHOOLS. By Grorcre R, VCARPENTER, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Half leather. Price, 75 cents net. 


A FIRST BOOK IN WRITING ENGLISH. By Epwin Her- 
BERT Lewis, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English in Lewis In- 
stitute and in the University of Chicago. Intended for use in ad- 
vanced grammer grades or high school work. Price, 80 cents net. 


EXERCISES IN RHETORIC AND ENGLISH COPPOSI- 
TION. By Grorcre R. Carpenter, Columbia University. 
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STUDIES IN STRUCTURE AND STYLE. By W. T. Brew- 
stER, Columbia University. With an Introduction by GroroE 
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SELECTIONS FROM CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL USE. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and 
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THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By Ou1- 
ver Farrar Emerson, Westera Reserve University. Price, 
$1.25 net. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
the same author. Price, $1.00 net. 

THE SHORTER POEMS OF JOHN MILTON. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by ANDREW J. GrorGE, High School, 
Newton, Mass. Price, 60 cents net. 

FRUM CHAUCER TO ARNOLD. An Introduction to English 
Literature. By the same author. In preparation. 

MACIULLAN’S NEW ENGLISH CLASSICS. A Series for 


High School Use, Edited by Iostructors in Knglish in Prominent 
Americas Preparatory and High Schools. In preparation. 
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The Week. 


The commission appointed to settle the 
details of the treaty of peace with Spain 
has practically only one point to con- 
sider, and that is the retention of the 
Philippines, in whole or in part, by the 
United States. Eventually the Presi- 
dent must decide this question, but evi- 
dently he does not want to decide it. 
His intention in the beginning was to 
take a coaling-station there and leave 
the remainder to whom it might con- 
cern. If he had announced this deci- 
sion and adhered to it, he would have 
carried the country with him. There 
would have been no opposition worth 
considering. But he did not adhere. He 
abdicated leadership, and threw the 
matter into a town-meeting controversy 
which is still going on. Three of the 
five commissioners are believed to be in 
favor of “taking all that is out,’’ the 
other two being inclined to leave some- 
thing to Spain in the Philippines. As 
for Cuba and Porto Rico, they are dis- 
posed of in the protocol, and Congress 
alone can decide what kind of perma- 
nent government they shall have. Their 
temporary status is to be fixed by sepa- 
rate commissions. 





The ‘“expansionists” appear to be 
making headway. Three Republican 
State conventions were held on Wed- 
nesday week, and in two of them the 
advocates of the “forward” policy had 
things their own way. The Missouri 
platform ‘reasserts” the Monroe Doc- 
trine, and proceeds to assert that this 
doctrine “does not compel our Govern- 
ment to abandon or to return to the 
tyranny of Spanish rule any of the 
helpless peoples who have by force of 
circumstances in the conduct of the 
Spanish-American war been placed un- 
der our protecting care,” and ‘does not 
forbid the enlargement or extension of 
American territory or the protection of 
American interests in the eastern as 
well as in the western hemisphere.” Ap- 
plying these principles, the Missouri Re- 
publicans “approve of the annexation of 
the Hawaiian Islands, and favor the ac- 
quisition and ownership of additional 
naval stations and ports, sufficient to af- 
ford ample protection to our rightful 
and naturally growing commerce with 
Asia and the other countries of the Far 
East.” The California Republicans are 
still more emphatic. Not only do they 
“rejoice in the acquisition of Hawaii and 
Porto Rico,” but they declare that “the 
national welfare demands the retention 
of the island of Porto Rico and other 
West India islands coming under our 





control, and of the Philippines.” The 
South Dakota Republicans evaded the 
subject of territorial expansion, but si- 
lence does nothing to arrest a drift of 
sentiment. 


Since the days of “Old Bill Allen” the 
Democrats of Ohio have been the most 
besotted and perversely wrong of the 
entire breed, as regards the money ques- 
tion, and the Ohio Republicans have 
been but little better as a rule. The St. 
Louis platform, on which McKinley was 
elected, has forced the Republicans of 
the State into line, so that we can count 
upon them hereafter to sustain the gold 
standard, even if we cannot bring them 
to the support of the Indianapolis pro- 
gramme of currency reform. The De- 
mocrats, however, have adhered to the 
candidacy of Bryan and the platform of 
the free coinage of silver, although their 
friends in Missouri (the home of Bland, 
and the original free-silver State) have 
passed over both the candidate and the 
platform with the faintest possible no- 
tice. There may be something more in 
the Ohio deliverance than appears on the 
surface. There was a fierce fight for 
“control of the organization” between 
the friends and the opponents of John 
R. McLean. The latter hitched the Bryan 
free-coinage team to their wagon, and 
gained a victory thereby. Perhaps the 
pronouncement for silver would not have 
been so decisive if there had been no 
struggle of a personal kind in the con- 
vention. 


The resolution on the money question, 
after endorsing the Chicago platform of 
1896, says: “We particularly endorse the 
financial plank therein declaring for the 
free and unlimited coinage of silver and 
gold at the ratio of 16 to 1 independent 
of any and all other nations.” This is 
sufficient to turn away from the party 
every independent voter, every Mug- 
wump, every Democrat who supported 
Palmer and Buckner two years ago. It 
will do more, we think. It will repel 
many who have grown tired of the sil- 
ver issue in politics, and who are look- 
ing for something fresher and more stir- 
ring in the new questions that have 
lately come to the front. Upon the great 
question of territorial expansion, or im- 
perialism, the platform has nothing to 
say except as regards Cuba. Here the 
resolutions favor “an untrammelled op- 
portunity to establish free and independ- 
ent constitutional government’—a plan 
which is undoubtedly in contemplation 
by President McKinley and his cabinet 
at the present time, and therefore not 
fitted to form a political issue for the 
election. They favor the “building” of 
the Nicaragua Canal, and they oppose an 
alliance with England or any other for- 









eign Power—both excellent planks, but 
not exactly controversial at the present 
time. No votes will be gained or lost by 
them. The Ohio Democrats favor “an 
income tax,” but do not sav how it 
should be promoted Apparently they 
believe in passing a bill in Congress 
and sending it to the Supreme Court to 
be knocked in the head again. But the 
income tax cannot be made an issue in 
this fall's campaign in Ohio, although it 
is a subject of growing interest in the 
nation. The only sharp line between 
parties in that State is the old and rath- 
er stale one of the free coinage of sil 
ver, On this the Democrats will deserve 
to be beaten. 


Not having the fear of Senator Hoar 
before his eyes, Prof. Norton exercises 
that right of free speech which has al- 
ways been the birthright of Americans. 
He does not believe, with Senator Hoar, 
that what is wrong before it is done be 
comes right after it is done. As to the 
conduct of the war, Prof. Norton's words 
can hardly offend the most blatant chau 
vinist. He says: 

“The black and brutal visage of war has, 
indeed, been lighted up from time to time 
during the summer by the gallant deeds of 
our men in service, and by the good conduct 
and marvellous good fortune of our navy, 
and by the general temper of humanity dis 
played so soon as the actual fight was over 
by both officers and men. But it has taken 
on a deeper shade of gioom from the needless 
sufferings which our brave so'diers have had 
to endure from the lack of due provision for 
their needs alike in camp. on fleld. and in 
hospital. It has been a miserable spectacle 
of incompetency, for which account must be 
rendered and penalty exacted.” 


But as to war in general, we fear that 
most of Prof. Norton's countrymen will 
not agree with him. The path of aggres- 
sive war, and of foreign conquest, al- 
though “worn by the bloody feet of 
hapless generations,” has been preferred 
by our people to the path of peace. It is 
hard to deny, he says, that we had a 
fine opportunity for promoting the cause 
of peace, and that of all our blessings 
and privileges none was greater than our 
exemption from the fear of war. But it 
is equally undeniable that “the national 
conscience seemed dead to the sin of 
war, and the national imagination was 
dull to its results of evil.” In other 
words, the growth of the martial spirit 
has been more vigorous than that of 
the spirit of good will, as indeed was 
plainly indicated by the Venezuelan 
episode. The consequences of this de- 
velopment of militarism are naturally 
regarded with complacency by those who 
are imbued with it. A great army, 4 
mighty navy, strongholds all over the 
world’s surface, subjugated peoples, rival 
nations, frightened at our warlike spirit 
—these are unquestionably popular 
ideals now. They are not Prof. Nor- 
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ton’s ideals, and he presents an appall- 
ing summary of what consequences they 
involve. That the country is now in no 
mood to listen, is no reason why he 
should hold his peace. Those who resist 
popular impulses have often - earned 
popular gratitude. At all events, every 
one will concur with Prof. Norton in 
saying that the more gloomy the pros- 
pect, the more strenuous must be the 
efforts of good citizens for the welfare of 
the country. 


There are all sorts of reports as to 
the attitude of the Secretary of War and 
the President regarding the shocking 
scandals in the treatment of the sick and 
wounded soldiers. Alger himself is 
quoted by one reporter as saying that 
there will be no investigation, so far as 
he is concerned, because there is nothing 
to investigate. This is quite likely to be 
a correct version of his views, for it is 
exactly what was to have been expected. 
But the man most concerned in the 
matter is not the Secretary of War. It 
is the President who appointed Alger 
and who still retains him in office. Mr. 
McKinley should understand that the 
rising storm of popular indignation 
against the frightful abuses that are 
daily disclosed, will not “blow over” if 
nothing is done. Here is one sample 
illustration, Vermont furnished a re- 
giment of volunteers, which returned to 
the State a few days ago after an ab- 
sence of ninety days, spent entirely in 
a camp in the South, and this is what 
the Montpelier Watchman, a Republican 
newspaper, says of the spectacle pre- 
sented: 

“The Vermont regiment is at home, and 
its condition seems to afford cumulative evi- 
dence of the incompetency of the department 
charged with the administration of the Gov- 
ernment’s military affairs. A hospital-train, 
carrying over two hundred sick, about one- 
fourth of the regiment, whose condition and 
appearance are ghastly reminders of the re- 
turning victims of Libby Prison, Belle Isle, 
and Andersonville, during the civil war, 
from a command that has never been to the 
front, but has been continually in camp, on 
the national domain, within the direct cir- 
cult of railways, telegraphs, and all the 
agencies of supply and ministration, in a 
country of unlimited resources—this is a 
somewhat convincing proof of colossal in- 
competency and inefficiency in the military 
administration of either the State or the 
nation or beth.” 


There are two aspects of this busi- 
ness which President McKinley cannot 
afford to overlook, One concerns him 
in his relation as Commander-in-Chief 
of the army. It is generally taken for 
granted that there is to be a large in- 
crease in our standing army. What 
man in the State of Vermont is going to 
enlist in the’ regular army if his rela- 
tives, nelghbors, and friends are abused 
as this Vermont regiment of volunteers 
has been abused, and nothing is done 
about it? The Second Massachusetts Re- 
giment, raised in western Massachusetts, 
has just got home from Cuba with a 
long list of dead and of Invalids which 


, 





every survivor believes might have been 
avoided if the men had received decent 
care, not merely while they were at the 
front, but on their way back from Santi- 
ago, and, worst of all, after they reached 


Montauk Point. Is anybody in western 
Massachusetts going to be foolish enough 
to run the risk of being done to death 
by official incompetency hereafter if no 
penalty is inflicted upon the men in au- 
thority who were responsible for the 
men now dead or broken down for life, 
who might have returned alive and well? 
Nor are Vermont and Massachusetts the 
only States affected. There is not a sec- 
tion of the country which has not suf- 
fered in the same way, to a greater or 
less extent. The Chaplain of the First 
Maine Regiment, just sack from Chicka- 
mauga, where it also suffered terribly 
and needlessly, says that “the Twenty- 
first Kentucky and the Fifth Mississippi 
had a tremendous hospital roll, the lat- 
ter reaching 168 in one day, and they 
were Southern troops and supposed to 
be accustomed to the climate.” 





The advocates of Hawaiian annexa- 
tion must be somewhat perplexed by 
the accounts which they read in the New 
York Tribune concerning the feeling o? 
the natives towards this country. These 
people, whom our missionaries are 
thought to have Christianized, are now 
represented as so benighted as to pine 
for the rule of their Queen, and to ex- 
hibit very touching signs of grief at the 
extinction of the independent existence 
of their country. But, as Senator Hoar 
complacently assured us, they are only 
children in intellectual development, and, 
besides that, they are dying out at such 
a rate that we need not pay any atten- 
tion to their preferences. It is painful 
to learn that while the natives are be- 
wailing their subjection to the despotic 
rule of a foreign Power, the leading citi- 
zens of the United States are setting 
them a very shocking example of the 
lack of Christian feeling. It seems 
that the Doles cannot forgive Minister 
Sewall for his endorsement of the Ame- 
rican union party, and that Mrs. Dole 
has not only absented herself from the 
christening of the Sewall baby, but has 
gone so far as to cut Mrs. Sewall on the 
street. On annexation day there was a 
deplorable scene, and the wife of the 
Foreign Minister retreated from the plat- 
form in tears because of the coldness 
displayed by the wives of other politi- 
cians. It must be said that the seamy 
side of colonial policy is becoming pro- 
minent very early in its history. But 
the correspondent of the T7ribune is ra- 
ther too harsh in his condemnation of 
the American soldiers that arrived on 
the St. Paul. It seems that some of 
these soldiers broke into the barracks 
of the Hawaiian National Guard and 
helped themselves to a number of relics 
of royalty, regarded by the besotted na- 





tives as valuable for their beauty and 





rarity. But when the soldiers tried to 
send these relics home, where they 
would certainly have been highly ap- 
preciated, the packages were so nume- 
rous and bulky as to cause investigation, 
and the relics have been detained. We 
do not blame the soldiers for feeling 
aggrieved at such treatment. They knew 
that a number of civilians had stolen 
the islands as a whole, and it must seem 
to them a contemptible casuistry which 
objects to the appropriation by the mili- 
tary of some particular spoils. 





The figures showing the extent of the 
foreign commerce of the Dominion of 
Canada for the last fiscal year are a 
reply to the claims of our protectionists, 
who continue to assert that the increase 
of our trade is the result of the Dingley 
tariff, although the decrease of imports 
has had some embarrassing results. But 
the trade of Canada has had a normal 
growth, that is, an increase both of ex- 
ports and of imports. Its total value 
amounts to $304,000,000, which is larger 
than that of 1897 by nearly $47,000,000. 
The exports for this year amount to 
nearly $160,000,000, or $25,000,000 more 
than last year, while the value of the 
imports has increased from $119,000,000 
to $140,000,000. There is a balance of 
trade in favor of Canada of about $20,- 
000,000, which, in view of the need of 
capital in the Dominion, is quite large 
enough. These figures compare very fa- 
vorably with those of the commerce of 
the United States. The population of 
Canada is hardly more than one-four- 
teenth of that of our country, but its 
foreign trade is apparently one-seventh 
of ours, and its increase during the last 
year has been even more remarkable 
than that which our returns show. Un- 
der the influence of a reduced tariff 
there is no doubt that Canadian trade 
will increase even more rapidly than in 
the past. Nothing is more remarkable 
than the disposition of business men to 
dwell on the marvellous possibilities of 
trade with the Philippine Islands, while 
they ignore the vast opportunities in 
Canada which our absurd tariff cripples. 
Possibly there may be some modifica- 
tions of our prohibitory regulations as a 
result of the arbitration conference now 
going on, but the interests supporting 
these regulations are very potent. 





There is a comic side to the loss of 
the Southport election by the Tories last 
week. The seat was made vacant by Mr. 
Curzon’s resigiation in order to go to 
India as Viceroy, and the result of the 
polling showed a transfer of at least 500 
votes from the Conservative to the Li- 
beral column. This defection seems to 
have been made up almost wholly of 
Liberal-Unionists. They openly declar- 
ed that Irish home rule was dead as a 
political issue; and as they had broken 
away from their party solely on that 
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issue, there was no reason why they 
should keep on voting Tory. In justifi- 
cation of their position, they pointed to 
the Grimsby election of a few weeks 
since. The member for Grimsby, Mr. 
Doughty, was a Liberal who had got sick 
of home rule, which he declared was 
no longer a party tenet, and to test the 
opinion of his constituents he resigned 
and appealed to them for reélection. He 
was reélected, by the aid of Conserva- 
tives, and instantly the cry went up 
from all good Tory authorities, “What 
did we tell you? Home rule is dead.” 
But when the Southport Liberal-Union- 
ists took this literally, and proposed to 
go back to their old Liberal allegiance, 
there was a great rushing about among 
the Conservative election agents. If 
home rule’s being dead was going to 
lose seats for the party, why, home rule 
was not dead. Mr. Chamberlain was 
summoned in hot haste, and he wrote a 
letter to the Southport Liberal-Unionists 
urging them by all means to vote for 
the Conservative candidate. Home rule, 
he solemnly declared, was not dead: it 
was only sleeping. In other words, it 
was dead for purposes of taunting Li- 
berals and the Irish, but it was as living 
and terrible as ever considered as a 
means of keeping up the Liberal-Union- 
ist alliance, and, incidentally, keeping 
Chamberlain in office. But this rather 
transparent device appears to have had 
no effect, and one more bye-election is 
adced to the many that have gone 
against the Conservatives. 


Dispatches from London say that the 
project for establishing the gold stan- 
dard in India is to be carried into ef- 
fect, or at all events to be tried. The 
British bimetallists have been pro- 
claiming with great volubility, ever since 
the project was first broached, that it 
could not be done. They did not restrict 
themselves to the assertion that it would 
be unwise to make the attempt, but they 
affirmed that the thing was impossible. 
The India Office thinks differently. 
Among the documents published on this 
subject is a brochure of fifty-five pages 
by Mr. H. D. MacLéod, the well-known 
writer on banking, credit, and currency, 
whose powerful essay against bimetal- 
lism, two or three years ago, had a wide 
circulation in this country, both in news- 
papers and in pamphlet form. Mr. Mac- 
Leod contends that it is entirely feasi- 
ble to establish the gold standard in In- 
dia. He shows that there is gold enough 
in India now for the needs of the under- 
taking, and that steps should be taken at 
once to utilize it. To this end he recom- 
mends (1) that the gold sovereign be 
declared the unit of value throughout 
British India; (2) that the Indian mints 
be authorized to coin sovereigns and 
half-sovereigns of exactly the weight 
and fineness of the British coins; (3) 
that the Indian sovereigns be legal ten- 
der throughout the British empire, as 





the English and the Australian sove- 


reigns now are; (4) that all persons 
bringing gold to the mints be entitled to 
have it coined tor themselves at tne 
sume rates as guid at the British mint 
in London; +5) that the Government 
keep the coinage of silver in its own 
hands exclusively; (6) that after a fixed 
date silver shall be legal tender for not 
more than £5 or £10 in one payment. 
These are tentative steps merely, but 
extremely ‘iclpful in the way of pro- 
moting the end in view. They are also 
absolutely free from danger except per- 
haps the last one (No. 6), which can 
hardly be considered essential to suc- 
cess. Success will be achieved whenever 
the rupee circulates uninterruptedly and 
continuously at par with gold at a ratio 
fixed by law. Mr. MacLeod favors the 
ratio of 16d. to the rupee, which 1s 
about the present market ratio. 


Emperor William’s forthcoming visit 
to Jerusalem is explained by the Berlin 
Post as a mere tourist’s journey. At 
most the Kaiser will be only a sort of 
Crusader, new style, going to the Holy 
Sepulchre to wave his sword and make 
a pious speech. But in France and Rus- 
sia they are wickedly sceptical about all 
this. They are saying that William is 
just the man to unite religion and busi- 
ness and make his godliness profitable. 
He is going as the best friend of the 
Sultan, and his chances to drum up trade 
for Germany and to do a little political 
meddling ought to be good. A German 
railway is already up within sight of 
the borders of Syria, and is anxious to 
traverse that country and reach the Eu- 
phrates. In the intervals of his devo- 
tions, the French say, it would be just 
like William to try to get a concession 
for this German line. Now the French 
have long regarded Syria as peculiarly 
their own. In the break-up of the Turk- 
ish Empire, if it ever comes, they will 
be sure to claim Syria as falling to them. 
So they are none too well pleased with 
the Emperor’s crusade, in the character 
of a medieval knight with a keen eye 
to business; and Russia, with designs of 
her own on the country watered by the 
Euphrates, would not look with compla- 
cency on the extension of German in- 
fluence thither. Even the English have 
their suspicions, Egypt’s most vulnera- 
ble side being her eastern frontier, for 
the reasons that made the Holy Land 
“the cockpit of the ancient world.” So 
it would appear that William has chosen 
a strategic point for his demonstration, 
and can easily succeed, if he wishes, in 
making an address in the land of the 
Prince of Peace which will set several 
nations by the ears. 





The naval side of the Czar’s proposals 
for disarmament will prove particularly 
awkward for England. She has always 
been in favor of reducing the standing 
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armies of the world. Her own is com 
paratively small. But her avowed policy 
has long been to possess a navy equal 
to any two that might be brought 
against it. This has made her naval 
burdens disproportionate, and it is par- 
ticularly to expenditures on war-ships 
that the Czar referred when he said, 
“Hundreds of millions are devoted to 
acquiring terrible engines of destruction 
which, though to-day regarded as the 
last work of science, are destined to- 
morrow to lose all value in consequence 
of some fresh discovery in the same 
field.” That this has been the case with 
England her own authorities admit. In 
the last naval debate in the House of 
Commons, Lord Charles Beresford re 
proached the Admiralty for reckoning as 
effective so many ships that were really 
obsolete and useless. But all the experts 
agreed that England must go on build- 
ing battle-ships. If Russia planned for 
four new ones and France for three, 
Great Britain must have seven. Now 
comes the question whether, if Russia 
agrees to drop her projected four and 
France her three, England will agree to 
cancel her orders for seven. Will she 
go further and give up her policy of 
regarding all fleets as possibly hostile 
fleets, and insisting that hers must be 
equal to any two? There is where the 
real pinch will come for England. The 
question of disarmament once related 
almost wholly to the army. In these 
days of “sea power” and costly navies it 
has become almost as much one of the 
navy. It is certain that England can 
not consistently applaud disbanding 
armies without also agreeing to dis- 
perse fleets. 


fhe feeling of many Frenchmen, per- 
haps of most Frenchmen who have po- 
litical opinions, respecting disarmament, 
is reflected in what is written to the 
London Times by M. Blowitz, its Paris 
correspondent. He declares positively 
that an absolutely primary condition of 
the sanction of France to the Russian 
proposal would be that Alsace-Lorraine 
should cease to belong to Germany. He 
quotes Bismarck as saying to him: 
“There are three of us who made the 
German Empire. The German nation 
would hang all three if we offered of 
our own free will to give back Alsace- 
Lorraine to France.” M. Blowitz de- 
clares that those who are at the head 
of France to-day would all be hanged, 
in spite of the apparent indifference of 
the nation, were they to accept a de- 
finite abandonment of Alsace-Lorraine. 
So strong is his conviction on this point 
that he maiotains that the French Gov- 
ernment could not have been consulted 
by that of Russia before the proposal 
was issued, and he speaks bitterly of 
an alliance of such a nature that it is 
possible for one of the parties to spring 
such surprises on the world without 
consulting the other. 
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THE “CZAR DISARMER.” 


On the very day when the monument 
to Alexander II., the “Czar Deliverer,” 
was unveiled in St. Petersburg, Emperor 
Nicholas took steps to call an interna- 
tional conference which may one day, 
please God, resuit in a more splendid 
monument to him as the “Czar Disarm- 
er.” The document in which the reasons 
for general disarmament are set forth is 
itself an event, an achievement, of the 
first magnitude. It is a confession of the 
folly and futility of the military spirit, 
coming from the most unexpected quar- 
ter. All eyes have been of late turned 
upon Russia as the most probable source 
of the next great war. England’s mili- 
tary experts have been saying that Rus- 
sia would have to be met in battle on 
the Indian frontier sooner or later, and 
it was better to fight her now before she 
grew too strong. Only a few days ago 
Mr. Goschen got permission from Par- 
liament to lay taxes of some $30,000,000 
more upon the English people to build 
new ships of war, and he explicitly said 
such action was made necessary by in- 
creases in the Russian navy. But the 
Czar has changed all that. Where we 
looked for a sword we find peace. The 
very man, the very empire, that has 
given point to the sneers of the advo- 
cates of barbarism and war, at the pos- 
sibility of realizing the poet’s dream of 
the Parliament of Man, now appears in 
the eyes of the world as the leading 
champion of peace, the sincere promoter 
of disarmament. The very thought is 
exhilarating and uplifting. 

The Czar’s weighty proposals could 
come from no better quarter. Nothing 
that the Pope has said or could say, no- 
thing that Emperor William has hinted, 
in the same aim or hope, could have the 
significance or the effect of this call for 
peace by the Emperor of all the Russias. 
He speaks not as a religious sentimental- 
ist, not as the head of a nation in straits. 


Russia’s resources never seemed greater, 


her future more glorious. Talk of “mani- 
fest destiny’! Russia has come to the 
front as the first Power in Europe, soon 
,to be the first Power in Asia, with a 
fated speed that makes even American 
development look slow and small. And 
according to all our latter-day theorists, 
it was precisely the immense military 
strength of Russia that was making her 
great. What could withstand a nation 
eapable of mobilizing an army of 2,- 
500,000 men? But now comes the ruler 
of this irresistible country and smashes 
the arguments of the theorists. He de- 
clares that the notion of keeping peace 
by going armed to the teeth is a huge 
delusion. That lying old proverb, “Si 
vis pacem para bellum,” he dashes to 
fragments. Europe has been acting on 
it for a generation, and not only is peace 
more and more imperilled, but the tax- 
payers are groaning under the burdens 
imposed by this mistaken and disastrous 
policy, the intellectual and physical 





strength of the nations is perverted, “na- 
tional culture, economic progress, and 
the production of wealth are either 
paralyzed or checked in development.” 
Here we have the sovereign who should 
have profited most by the vaunted bless- 
ings of war, asserting that they are all 
a miserable delusion, and calling upon 
the civilized world to disarm. It is a 
terrible blow to the lovers of war for 
war’s sake. The Czar may not secure the 
noble ends he aims at so nobly, but his 
indictment of militarism will stand. The 
most brazen advocate of the devil and 
his wars can never use the wretched old 
fallacies again without thinking of Ni- 
cholas, and blushing. 


If it be said that the Czar speaks, 
after all, for the selfish interests of Rus- 
sia, let it be granted. The stake which 
the great Slav Empire has in the as- 
surance of peace is undoubtedly enor- 
mous. Industrial and civilizing conquests 
of the greatest magnitude‘ahd most far- 
reaching results lie in h ath, if her 
energies are not diverted toa desolating 
war. But the case is not different with 
England or France or Germany or the 
United States. Blot out the danger and 
the burdens of war, and the future of 
every civilized nation on earth would 
grow brighter with hope. If the Czar is 
selfish, it is only as philanthropy is self- 
ish—that is, a local good made universal 
is not open to the charge of selfishness. 
And for the Czar to speak for Russia is, 
it. must be remembered, a _ necessity. 
There is no public opinion in that coun- 
try, or only a nascent form of it. Re- 
form in Russia must come from above. 
The muzhik suffers and serves in silence. 
It is from the head of the state, as Ni- 
cholas Turgeneff and Prince Kropotkin 
have said, that initiative must come. The 
Czar has now taken it, with the wise 
foresight of a statesman anxious to 
benefit his country, and of the most 
powerful ruler of the world desirous of 
blessing mankind. Like any inspiring 
act, Nicholas’s call for peace is indepen- 
dent of its consequences. Its issuance 
alone is an achievement which will 
crown. this young sovereign with the 
brightest glory that the dying century 
has to bestow. 

We are not disposed to dwell to-day 
upon the difficulties which will un- 
doubtedly confront any internationat 
conference called to arrange for univer- 
sal disarmament. That is what the con- 
ference is for—to discuss difficulties and 
surmount them. Nor shall we more than 
regret in passing that this splendid sum- 
mons of the world to peace comes at a 
moment when our own country is in dan- 
ger of being most laggard of all in re- 
sponding to it. Nicholas is but preaching 
a gospel long familiar in our Congress 
and press and churches, yet at the very 
time he is proclaiming it we are more 
deeply committed to the militfry spirit, 
to the idea of forcible conquest, and to 
the burdens of an increased armament 





than ever before in our history. But 
doubts and regrets have no place in the 
acclaim with ‘which the transcendent 
act of the Czar should be hailed by all 
lovers of their kind. It is one of those 
flashings of light out of the darkness 
which renew faith in God and man and 
the beneficent increasing purpose which 
runs through the ages. 








EXPERIENCE IN GOVERNING 
COLONIES. 


It is reported that the United States 
Commissioner in charge of our exhibit 
at the Paris Exposition of 1900 has been 
asked by the French authorities the 
somewhat puzzling question, “Has your 
country colonies?” If it has, we are 
entitled to space in the colonial depart- 
ment; if not, not. The query is one to 
which no official answer will probably 
be given just yet. What we call “our 
new possessions,” however, does not 
greatly matter, except to the sticklers 
for technical precision. Whether we 
call them colonies, or “protected terri- 
tories,” or “our island domain,” or the 
“new era of freedom,” or any other 
elegant amphiboly, the fact remains 
that we have Cuba and Porto Rico and 
the Hawaiian Islands, and at least a 
part of the Philippines, on our hands to 
be governed for an indefinite time to 
come as if they were colonies. Let the 
wise call them what they will, the prac- 
tical fact is as we say. 

This being so, it is not only a practical 
but a most pressing question for the 
United States what type of colonial gov- 
ernment it proposes to put in force in its 
possessions over sea. Experience of our 
own to guide us we practically have 
none. The continental acquisitions of 
territory once Spain’s, which we made 
early in the century and after the Mexi- 
can war, hardly yield us cases in point. 
There was, indeed, a temporary military 
rule, and the need of adapting the old 
régime gradually to the new; but there 
was the well-grounded hope that the 
new communities would speedily fit 
themselves, as they did, for admission 
into the commonwealth of self-govern- 
ing States. Such a hope can be enter- 
tained only remotely of Cuba and Porto 
Rico, still more distantly of Hawaii, and 
by scarcely anybody but a dreamer of 
the Philippines. In one or all these 
islands we confront problems which our 
history as a government furnishes us 
little or no guidance in solving. It is a 
blank page on which we have to write. 
One may search the revised statutes of 
the United States or the acts of Congress 
in vain to find directions how to govern 
colonies, how to administer distant isl- 
ands. Unless we are as cocksure of our 
ability to govern an island wisely and 
well as Sancho Panza was, we must per- 
force turn to the experience of the great 
colonizing nations. 

Over how vast a period and through 
what a diversity of experiment the co- 
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lonial records of Spain and England and 
Holland run, we may get some idea by 
looking only at the bibliography of the 
subject. The Spanish Leyes de las In- 
dias are a tremendous collection of 
mighty tomes. They contain mostly ex- 
amples of the thing to avoid, but they 
represent centuries of labor and trial 
and hope deferred and bitter failure. 
The Yale Review gives the figures for 
the Dutch. The standard bibliography of 
the literature relating to the colonies of 
Holland covers the years 1593 to 1865, 
and contains 21,373 titles. The entries 
under Government and Finance number 
some 5,500. A supplementary volume 
for the years 1866-1893 has 430 two- 
column pages. What difficulties to be 
surmounted, what lessons from experi- 
ence, what slow and intelligent building 
up of the benevolent disposition of the 
Dutch in Java does such a record rep- 
resent! And how imminent does our 
probable failure appear, in going for- 
ward to attack more diverse and more 
dificult problems of colonial govern- 
ment, with absolutely no experience to 
set against this secular experience of 
the Dutch! 

With Great Britain, of course, the 
comparison goes still more heavily 
against us. In England it is not a ques- 
tion of a bibliography of colonial litera- 
ture, but of a bibliography of biblio- 
graphies. The British Museum has books 
and pamphlets and documents on the co- 
lonies by the acre. Blue books are heap- 
ed like Pelion on Ossa. Reports and par- 
liamentary papers relating t6 the self- 
governing and the crown colonies would 
make the bibliography of bimetallism 
seem by comparison a crackling epigram. 
The Colonial Office has a mass of infor- 
matiom and statistics pertaining to the 
various colonies to which the very in- 
dexes are enough to appall the investi- 
gator. The bravery and the blunders, the 
greed and the benevolence, the wisdom 
slowly learning by experience of a great 
race forced by its position and its energy 
to extend its dominion round the world, 
are all set down for the guidance of 
those charged with every new enter- 
prise of the kind. When England an- 
nexes Cyprus or extends her protec- 
torate over the Sudan or Wei-Hai-Wei, 
she has not to fumble around to know 
how to begin governing new dependen- 
cies. She has an age-long experience 
to teach her the right policy, and a 
trained body of public servants ready 
to execute it. 


The moral of all this for the American 
people and their rulers is obvious. We 
are facing administrative difficulties in 
our island possessions with which no- 
thing in our experience fits us to cope. 
But there is a rich and instructive ex- 
perience of other nations which it be- 
hooves us humbly to study. With the 
full records of colonial history before us 
for instruction, it would be criminal for 
us to go forward as if nothing of the 
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kind had ever been done before, and 
write the blunders and the cruelties all 
over again. Two chief lessons the brief- 
est study will teach us. One is that 
the colonies must be developed for all 
the world, not exploited for the benefit 
of the mother country ee 
other is that trained officials, appoffited 
for merit and retained for good service, 
are absolutely indispensable. The navy 
has brilliantly shown us what a tho- 
roughly trained arm of the government 
can do. In our future colonial service we 
must put a premium on such training if 
we would look for anything like such 
success. On the one side we have the 
experience of Spain—squeezing the life- 
blood out of her colonies, filling them 
with a corrupt public service, and lead- 
ing to ghastly wreck. On the other, Eng- 
land—opening her colonies to the com- 
merce of the world, administering them 
through the wisest men of the most In- 
flexible integrity she can secure, and 
binding them to her in loyal affection. 
Which of the two shall we imitate? 


THE PHILIPPINES AS A FUL- 
CRUM. 

The idea is quite generally entertain- 
ed, and has been expressed by some of 
our correspondents, that the acquisition 
of the Philippine Islands is not a mani- 
festation of “imperialism.” According 
to this view, we shall hold these islands 
because we do net know what else to 
do. We have got the wolf by the ears 
and cannot let go. We have not been 
moved by greed or by the desire for 
military glory. In the concussion o? 
war the Philippine Islands were knock- 
ed out of Spain’s pocket, and as we are 
committed to the view that Spain had 
no good title to them, and as no one 
else has any title at all, we are really 
obliged to pick them up. But that this 
rather awkward incident has anything 
to do with dreams of empire is indig- 
nantly denied. 

However sincerely this view may be 
entertained, there is abundant evidence 
that it is mistaken. It is the view of 
those who dislike the prospect of hold- 
ing conquered peoples in subjection, but 
this prospect is really the motive power 
in our policy of expansion, and those 
who dislike it, but consent to it, are 
playing into their hands. It is not the 
Philippine Islands in themselves that 
arouse commercial greed, but what the 
possession of the Philippine Islands will 
lead to. Beyond them there is the vast 
continent of Asia, and the visions of 
empire there which float before the eyes 
of some of our statesmen are simply 
gorgeous. The Philippines are to them 
merely a fulcrum. In order to move 
the world some resting-place for the 
lever is necessary, and if we can get a 
good basis in the Philippines, we shall 
soon be able to prise open the jaws of 
the Chinese, too long closel firmly 
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against us, and pour into their throats 
most invigorating streams of our pro- 
ducts. This may be “an imaginary pos- 
sible occurrence,” but it is as real to 
those who imagine it as if it were not a 
baseless fabric, and their sincerity is ex- 
actly what makes the future alarming. 
We do not know what the fate of the 
Philippines is to be, but if our Govern- 
ment holds them, we know very well 
what use our Jingoes will try to put 
them to, because they tell us very plain- 
ly. 

Thus, we have had a Federal judge 
holding forth at Saratoga concerning 
Asia in a prophetic vein almost worthy 
of the Apocalypse. He declares that Asia 
is the most important object of our for- 
eign policy. There we shall find “people 
and institutions ready for a graft from 
the tree of Anglo-Saxon civil liberty.” 
The population of China is in many re- 
spects not only civilized, but highly ci- 
vilized. They are far from being crude 
or barparous. The doors we are about 
to open “will admit us to half the de- 
sirable territory and one-third of the 
population of the earth.” In fifteen years 
the world will have with China a trade 
of more than $2,000,000,000.9 The estab- 
lishment of this trade will be a more im- 
portant event than the discovery of 
America, and the United Siates is en- 
titled by its position and its capabilities 
to a great share of it. The Powers of 
Europe will keep us out of this magnifi- 
cent field if they are not prevented, and 
we must prevent them. Our commerce 
must not be left to extend itself. Our 
Government must aid it. “Physical pre- 
sence—the power that flows from per- 
sonal contact—is the force that domi- 
nates everywhere.” And the physical 
presence of a nation to people of foreign 
lands “is its flag, its war-ships, and the 
power it wields within the sphere of 
their observation.” Hence, we must have 
the Philippines, not because we want 
them for themselves, but as a basis for 
more extended conquests. 


The author of these observations re- 
marked that they had the ring chiefly 
of commercial conquest. They have 
more the ring of Col. Sellers’s well- 
known calculations of the fabulous 
profits to be derived from selling his 
patent eye-water to the ophthalmic ia- 
habitants of Africa. There is not only 
millions in it, but billions. To many ra- 
tional people these calculations appear 
somewhat exaggerated. It is admitted 
by this prophet that there is no room in 


China for iramigrants. The country is 


already densely peopled, overpopulated 
in many parts to the starvation point. 
So far are the people from being highly 
civilized that their standard of living |s 
among the lowest known. So far are 
they from being receptive of Angio- 
Saxon institutions that they are more 
conservative than any other people) 
Those that come to this country show 
less disposition to be assimilated than 
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any other immigrants. They are accus- 
tomed to working for a subsistence on 
which an American dog would starve; 
the rate of wages which prevails is not 
one-tenth of our own. The value of the 
trade with a people is in proportion to 
its wants. In spite of the enlightened 
rule of the English in India, the popula- 
tion of that country is still miserably 
poor. They are so near starvation that 
famine sweeps them away by hundreds 
of thousands whenever a dearth occurs. 
With all the magnificent internal im- 
provements introduced by English capi- 
tal and enterprise, and after many de- 
cades of quiet development, the foreign 
commerce of India is much less 
than one-third of that imagined for 
China fifteen years hence. It is, perhaps, 
nearly double the foreign commerce of 
the Dominion of Canada. But Canada 
has about 5,000,000 inhabitants, and 
India has 250,000,000. The wealth of 
Oriental countries, as Mill clearly ex- 
plained, is fabulous wealth. It has al- 
ways overwhelmed ill-balanced minds, 
and it might almost be said that more 
wealth has been lost in South Sea bub- 
bles and similar speculations than has 
been gained by all other countries be- 
sides England in trade with the 
Orient. 

However this may be, and however 
delusive the dreams of imperialists may 
prove, there is no uncertainty about 
the cost to this country of obtaining its 
share of the imagined trade with China. 
Let us dream that we are to get eventual- 
ly a trade with that country of $500,000,- 
000 a year. Against that let us set the 
positive certainty that to secure this 
trade by military measures will cost us 
at once $50,000,000 a year and very likely 
$100,000,000. That sum is to be added to 
the taxes which have been hitherto borne 
by the productive industries of this 
country. Were that sum remitted, it is 
not doubtful that. our own industry 
would be enormously stimulated and our 
wealth vastly increased. It is the in- 
terest at 5 per cent. on a thousand mil- 
lions of dollars. It is much more than 
half of all the dividends paid by all the 
railroads of the United States. To spend 
$50,000,000 a year with the idea of cap- 
turing a mythical trade, the profits of 
which can never repay the expenditure, 
is not what Americans, in conducting 
their private affairs, would call a “busi- 
ness proposition.” Nevertheless, a very 
large number of our people are quite 
ready to spend twice or thrice this 
amount, and it ought to be clearly under- 
stood that this is what imperialism 
means. 


OUR CERTIFICATE FRUM SPAIN. 

If there is any one generally recog- 
nized test of advancement in civilization, 
it is the treatment of prisoners of war. 
It is only a hundred years since the 
greatest commander and strategist of 
modern times butchered three thousand 
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prisoners in cold blood, and defended his 
act rather successfully by the laws of 
war as then understood. Go a little 
further back, and we find Englishmen 
killing prisoners rather than be bur- 
dened with their support. Among primi- 
tive races prisoners are cooked and 
eaten; indeed, war is made for the pur- 
pose of supplying the larder. In almost 
all recent wars, the charge of barbarity 
to prisoners has been brought against 
one side or the other, and at the present 
day, whenever the charge is believed, 
the conclusion is always drawn that the 
people at fault are lacking in civiliza- 
tion-that is, they fall below the ideal 
which we have, after generations of 
gradually decreasing cruelty, finally 
set up. 

Among all the curiosities which the 
war with Spain has produced, nothing 
would have seemed antecedently more 
unlikely than that it should have ended 
in a testimonial, not merely from Ad- 
miral Cervera, but from the Spanish sol- 
diers, to the humanity and considera- 
tion with which they, as prisoners of 
war, had been treated. When the war 
broke out, the Spaniards, as Admiral 
Cervera says, really believed us to be a 
barbarous people; but the war has led 
them to “change their minds.” This he 
attributes to the “gentlemanlike” treat- 
ment by us of our ‘prisoners, and his 
certificate is virtually endorsed by some 
eleven thousand of the prisoners them- 
selves. Such an acknowledgment is, we 
believe, entirely without precedent, and 
disposes of the question, so far as the 
present war is concerned. If the ques- 
tion is hereafter raised as to our treat- 
ment of prisoners of war, we are prob- 
ably the only people in the world who 
have documentary proof of the highest 
order, not only that they are humane 
and kind to their prisoners, but that 
they behave in a “gentlemanlike”’ way 
to them. 


What is still more remarkable is that 
we have got this certificate from a na- 
tion most competent to give it, because 
it is a very good judge both of what is 
“gentlemanlike” and what is barbarous. 
Englishmen and Germans would ap- 
proach the subject of the treatment of 
prisoners of war much as we should, 
and, consequently, what they might have 
to say about our behavior in the matter 
would be “discounted” before they said 


it. We could tell pretty well what they. 


would say. But Spaniards are capable 
of the most extreme inhumanity and at 
the same time are the vest-mannered 
people in Europe. Say what you will, 
there is a connection between good 
breeding and humanity, and if we find a 
race notoriously capable of great inhu- 
manity, and at the same time most “gen- 
tlemanlike,” the only fair conclusion to 
our minds is that they are good judges 
of both the bad and the good in man- 
ners and civilization. They have “been 
there.” They can enjoy the torture of 





animals for sport which makes us sick 
at our stomachs, and they can treat 
Hobson as if they were all Hobsons 
themselves. Therefore, even allowing 
for the fact that our certificate has been 
given us partly (as appears by the con- 
text) in order to contrast our behavior 
with that of the Cuban “patriots,” it 
seems to be one of which we may fairly 
boast that the quarter from which it 
comes doubles its value. 


Probably what most puzzles the Spa- 
niards is that the war has aroused hor- 
rid doubts in their minds as to their old 
and cherished illusion that aristocratic 
institutions necessarily improve man- 
ners. Manners have been really softened 
pari passu with the democratization of 
the world. Considering that democracy’s 
fundamental dogma is equality of rights 
and duties, it would be strange were it 
otherwise. Two generations ago it was 
generally believed, not only that demo- 
cracy naturally would produce, but that 
in this country it actually had produced, 
a general level of humanity in manners 
higher than that attained elsewhere. 
Even Dickens in his ‘American Notes’ 
states that nothing stfuck him more 
forcibly, in contrast with what he had 
left behind him, than the generally hu- 
mane, kindly, considerate manners of 
the people. Thackeray made the same 
observation. To them the reason was 
plain enough. Every American was 
taught from his cradle to respect the 
rights and feelings of others; in other 
words, was taught consideration for 
others, which is the root of the best 
manners and the best life. It was just 
as obvious that aristocracy must tend 
to produce bad manners wherever aris- 
tocracy means privilege. Privilege 
means inequality and the right to op- 
press, to exact, and to injure. Consti- 
tuted as man is, privilege will lead hini~ 
to seize the opportunity, and ride rough- 
shod over his fellows. 

The theory is just as sound to-day 
as it ever was, and we are not a different 
people from what we were fifty years 
ago; and consequently when the Spa- 
niards come into contact with us in the 
most difficult relation of life, they at 
once perceive that they have fallen in- 
to the hands of a kindly and humane 
people. But suppose that they had 
fallen prisoners, not to the American 
fleet, nor to the American army, which 
are both really representative, but to 
some of our privileged aristocratic poli- 
tical chiefs, who have separated them- 
selves from the mass of their country- 
men, and begun to rule them by the 
old aristocratic machinery of fraud and 
force, Suppose the war had been made 
by Croker and “Pat” Gleason and Payn 
and Aldridge, and the Admiral of the 
fleet had been Robert Van Wyck, and 
the Commander-in-Chief had been Mor- 
gan of Alabama, and Foraker had pre- 
sided over the State Department, and 
Whalen had furnished him with law— 
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would the event have been the same? We 
confess we should be sorry to see the 
experiment tried. Yet these are our 
aristocrats. These are the men whose 
power rests not on the voluntary suf- 
fragés of their fellow-men, but on “ma- 
chine” power, and “inflooence,” which 
is only another name for privilege. They 
are our potential Weylers. It is almost 
invariably the performances of these 
aristocrats, on the stump, or in foreign 
affairs, or in municipal office, that get 
us a bad reputation abroad. Fortunate- 
ly the war was carried on by real Ame- 
ricans, The Spaniards had got their 
impression of us from the privileged 
classes who govern us. When they 
were taken prisoners, they fell into the 
hands of American soldiers and sailors, 
real representatives of the country. To 
the Dons’ amazement, they have fallen 
into the hands of gentlemen. 


Mr. Choate’s address at Saratoga on 
jury trial was evidently intended as a 
vehicle for a number of suggestions on 
law reform which have only a very in- 
direct connection with the subject. Un- 
der the guise of a vindication of the 
jury, he has managed to bring empha- 
tically before the minds of the bar and 
the public such topics as the sale of ju- 
dicial nominations and the delays caus- 
ed by our vicious system of procedure. 
If these are separated from the rest of 
the address, it will be found that its 
main drift is that of a vindication of the 
perfection of jury trial, as a sort of 
ideal system for the determination of 
controversies between man and man. 
As, however, trial by jury is embedded 
in our constitutional system, and no 
one is engaged in any attack upon it, 
Mr. Choate seems rather to be reviving 
a controversy already settled than to 
be settling one. But granting ali that 
he says, his view of the subject is cer- 
tainly open to the charge of proving too 
much, If jury trial is really the ideal 
system of the world, especially adapted, 
as he says, to protect the “cornerstone 
of civil society” (property), why do half 
the property cases—all those, that is, in 
which an injunction is the appropriate 
form of relief—never come before a jury 
at all? 

If I have a patent which you are in- 
fringing, the ideal form of remedy, ac- 
cording to Mr. Choate, would be a suit 
for damages, to be assessed by a jury; 
yet if actually I can get an order from 
a Federal judge which will prevent you 
for ever from infringing, the remedy 
will, in nine cases out of ten, be far 
more satisfactory. In a railroad-rate 
case, where the security-holders are be- 
ing persecuted with the scourge of a 
Populistic Legislature, it is certainly 
property which is at stake; yet a judge’s 
order which will definitively stop the 
Populistic attack, is better adapted to 
right the wrong than any assessment of 





damages. In the elevated - railroad 
cases in this city, the property-owners 
attacked the railroad with an injunction 
and a jury as the two strings to their 
bow. If A keeps B out of his property, 
the latter recovers it by means of a jury 
trial; if he threatens the same wrong, 
B’s remedy is by way of injunction, 
without any jury trial. All this does 
not show, indeed, that a jury is ill- 
adapted to the ends for which it is used, 
but that it was not devised especially to 
protect property. 

In discussing the rule which requires 
that a verdict must be unanimous, Mr. 
Choate again resorts to his theory that, 
the jury is an ideal defence of property.) 
His argument on its face is very strong.) 
“It takes no prophet to foretell that the 
great contests in the courts in the com- 
ing-generations are to be against and 
in defence of the right of property, and 
I can conceive of no more destructive 
and fatal weapon which its adversaries 





could secure in ad¥ance than the aboli- 
tion of this rule of unanimity’’—i. ¢., the 
necessity that the person making an 
onslaught on property shall get a unani- 
mous vote is the barrier which the law 
interposes for the protection of the 
right attacked. 

This would be true only if a verdict 
were a finality. But a verdict is not a 
finality. The verdict may be, and in case 
of glaring injustice always is, revised 
by the court, and the rule would be the 
same whether it were a unanimous or 
a majority verdict. If, for instance, as 
frequently happens, a jury, under the 
influence of communistic feeling, brings 
in a verdict for some enormous amount 
against a wealthy defendant, what saves 
him is usually not the rule requiring 
unanimity, but the rule that the victim 
may appeal to the court to order a new 
trial because the verdict is excessive 
or against the evidence. 

It is really not trial by jury, but the 
fact that verdicts, and, indeed, the whole 
proceedings of juries, are supervised by 
the courts, that makes them what they 
are, at least so far as property rights 
are concerned. Indeed, we believe Mr. 
Choate is the first investigator of the 
subject who ever advanced the theory 
that a jury was peculiarly adapted as 
a defence of “the corner-stone.” The 
“palladium of liberty,” it used to be 
called, because it interposes in all poli- 
tical and criminal suits (in which the 
Government is a party) the barrier of 
a popularly constituted body between 
the Government and the accused, to pass 
on the question of guilt. Here we have 
a real barrier, because the question of 
guilt is one of such a character that even 
the usual supervision of the jury by the 
court, supposing the latter to be against 
the prisoner, cannot avail much. Juries 
will acquit, against all law, when they 
suspect oppression, and here their ac- 
tion cannot, as in civil cases, be re- 
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If jury trial has fallen into a good deal 
of contempt, especially in such commu- 
nities as New York, we are inclined to 
think that the explanation is not that 
we have forgotten all that may be said 
in favor of it as a method of arriving at 
conclusions of fact in legal proceedings 
(we do not question as a whole that in 
its place it is a very good form of trial), 
but that it is stretched to cover too great 
a ground. Mr. Choate insists upon the 
duty of all good citizens to sit on juries, 
whether they like it or not; but the fact 
is that in busy communities men whose 
time is fully occupied, though they will 
sit occasionally on juries, will not do it 
continually. You cannot get them 
believe that hosts of petty squabbles 
daily tried by juries are worth a jury. 
Make a jury solemn and occasional,,re- 
serve it for cases in which it is actually 
needed, and you can get good jurymen; 
otherwise, you cannot. Now the only 
way to reduce the number of jury trials 
(since a jury is a constitutional right) 
is to provide that, unless demanded, an 
ordinary trial shall proceed without a 
jury—that is, by a judge. This simple 
legislative device has been tried in 
Massachusetts, and is said to have led 
to the discovery that in a very large 
proportion of cases the parties had been 
in the habit of going to a jury merely 
because they had become so impressed 
with the sacrosanct character of this 
form of trial that it never occurred to 
them to dispense with it. Obviously, if 
juries were dispensed with in half the 
existing cases (and the habit would 
grow), the level of what was left would 
be more easily kept high. It is easier to 
get 10,000 decent talesmen than it is to 
get 20,000. 


to 


THIS YEAR’S MUNICH 
TIONS 


ART EXHIBI- 


MUNICH, August, 1898. 


The two expositions of the Kiinstlergenos- 
senschaft and the Secession, which were last 
year arranged in friendly proximity under 
the spacious roof of the Glaspalast, have this 
year chosen separate quarters; the royai 
Kunstausstellungsgebiude on the Kénigs- 
platz, opposite the Glyptothek, having been 
cleared of its permanent collection of paint- 
ings and given over, for a period of five 
months, to the Secessionists. 

But, thanks to the industry of living artista 
and their willingness to let the public enjoy 
their creations, the walis in the sixty-three 
rooms in the huge glass-and-iron structure 
are as thickly covered with canvases as they 
were in 1897. The general effect of this coi- 
lection, however, suffers in comparison 
with last year through the diminution of 
contrasting elements, and one is struck with 
a certain monotony and chromo-like simi- 
larity of type in whole rows of pictures quite 
as often as with the merit or excellency of 
single pieces. And yet there is no lack of 
excellent work and noteworthy collective ex- 
hibits which make up for much that is indif- 
ferent and uninteresting. There is Lenbach 
again, represented by twenty-two portraits, 





arranged in aroom by themselves, in a man- 
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ner resembling that of his own magnificent 
studio, with the subdued color effects of 
Gobelins and Oriental rugs. This collection 
is of great interest, as it covers the whole 
period, year by year, from 1876 to 1897, so 
that,in connection with the artist’s numerous 
works in the Von Schack Gallery (mostly ad- 
mirable copies from old masters), the whole 
artistic career of this truly great painter may 
be followed from beginning to end. Among 
the portraits now on exhibition are those of 
Virchow (1892), Bjérnson (1894),and a sketch 
of Bismarck (1893). The portraits of Du 
Bois-Reymond, one of the two sent to the 
exhibition by Max Koner, may here be men- 
tioned as a pendant to Lenbach’s Virchow. 
Lenbach’s talented and faithful pupil, Fritz 
von Kaulbach, has also a cabinet to himself— 
satirists speak of the ‘“‘Kaul- und Lenbach- 
Kabinette”’ and of ‘Fritz und Franz’’—and 
exhibits half-a-dozen portraits and as many 
studies in oil and in pastel. 


The largest and most striking picture of 
the whole exhibition, and the one which has 
given more occupation to the critics than all 
the rest combined, is Max Klinger’s “Christ 
in Olympus,” The meaning of the whole 
composition and of separate figures; the ar- 
tist’s conception of Christ and the virtues on 
the one hand, and of the aged Jupiter and the 
rest of the Olympians on the other; the in- 
equalities of execution said to result from the 
long time (seven years) spent on the work, 
have been and continue to be the subjects of 
earnest discussion. A gentleman whose au- 
thority in matters of artistic anatomy is un- 
questioned among Munich artists, pointed 
out to me in one of the figures a lump of 
muscles non-existent in the human body; 
“but,” said he modestly, almost blushing, 
“has not Rubens done likewise, and what do 
small defects like these signify in such 
works of genius?” It would be futile to dwell 
here upon these criticisms when even a de- 
scription of Klinger’s great painting would 
require more space than I dare to claim. 
Its harmonious blending of colors and grand 
decorative style, enhanced by the impressive 
combination of painting and marble sculp- 
tures in the frame, will no doubt win for it 
a prominent place in some gallery where it 
may be enjoyed by many. 

With an aggregate of numbers only about 
one-third as large as that of the older so- 
ciety, the exhibition of the Secession is 
characterized by a remarkable variety of 
original conceits and an equally noticeable 
diversity of technical resources, as well as 
by a rare good judgment on the part of the 
hanging committee. While some of the 
pieces must be set down as strange experi- 
ments, the collection as a whole is not 
lacking in soberness, and one is strongly 
impressed with the prevailing and unmis- 
takable spirit of earnest striving after in- 
dividual forms of expression, not as a rule 
obtrusively arbitrary nor tinged with 
levity. At times one even misses that sen- 
sation of a bright and cheerful atmosphere 
so generally felt in the midst of pictorial 
display. Prof. Stuck’s “Crucifixion” and 
Von Uhde's ‘Last Supper” are large can- 
vases, proving anew that deep religious sen- 
timent may be expressed without transport- 
ing the beholder Into remote ages and 
among distant Orlental types and surround- 
ings. The vivacity, intensity, and indivi- 
duality of feeling on the several faces of 
Von Uhde's painting are most striking. The 
same artist's full-length figure of an old man, 
together with several portraits in oil, gou- 
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ache, and crayon by that brilliant young 
painter Freiherr von Habermann, well illus- 
trate (like many other specimens in the col- 
lection) the old maxim of the disconnection 
between artistic value and the attractive- 
ness of the object represented. Among 
Stuck’s other numerous pieces some, as 
“Domino,” ‘‘Aegypterin,” ‘“Rémerin,” ‘Pal- 
las Athene,”’ are in costume, and suggest 
the influence, also noticed in other cases, 
of the grandiose classical Kiinstlerfest cele- 
brated here last winter in the two royal 
theatres, which are connected by a gal- 
lery. Herkomer’s “‘Madonna,”’ a_ three- 
quarters-length portrait of a young woman 
in a black grenadine dress, with no other 
background than a greenish-white curtain, 
forms a contrast with the majority of por- 
traits exhibited on account of its quiet and 
simple treatment, while the tragic inte- 
rest attaching to the late Duchess of Alen- 
con is heightened by Aimé Morot’s slightly 
sentimental representation of the slender 
figure, with soft melancholy eyes,in mourn- 
ing dress. Very strong portraits have been 
contributed by Max Slevogt and Leo Sam- 
berger of Munich, and the Italian G. Se- 
gantini. Three Belgians, Constantin Meu- 
nier (“Im schwarzen Land,’ and three or 
four water-colors and drawings), Josselin 
de Jong, and Konrad Starke, are to be men- 
tioned as representatives of the class of 
artists who have chosen the darker side 
of modern life, the stern demands of labor, 
for their special sphere. Of several bronze 
statuettes by the first named, one, ‘Ecce 
Homo” (a sitting figure with arms bound 
and both hands resting upon the right 
knee), is especially characteristic of the ar- 
tist’s genius. There is no lack of evi- 
dence of a devotional study of natural 
scenery, and such productions as Karl Hai- 
den’s ‘Evening Landscape” and W. Y. 
Macgregor’s “The Quarry” (both of which 
works have been secured for the royal 
Pinakothek) betray a deep sense for the 
more sombre moods of nature. As in- 
stances of “‘impossible’’ open-air light ef- 
fects, Prof. Ziigel’s groups of blue and 
green and purple cows, standing in a pond 
covered with leaves of water-lilies or on 
turf reflecting all the colors of the rain- 
bow, are a source of amusement to most 
visitors. 

Much originalityis displayed in the small- 
er sections of the exhibition, in sculptures, 
water-colors, etchings, and in productions 
of industrial art. Tiffany’s fine collection 
is as much admired here as it was a few 
months ago at Dresden. A. L. 








A TRIP IN DAGHESTAN. 
GuUNIB, July 31, 1898. 


Daghestan is rather out of the line of 
ordinary tourist travel, and, after visiting it, 
one accepts the conclusion that, in spite 
of all its merits, it probably will remain 
so To begin with, it takes time to get 
here. The district forms the northeastern 
portion of the Caucasus, and can be entered, 
with comparative comfort, only from the 
coast of the Caspian Sea, although there are 
mountain passes which can be crossed on 
horseback from Kochetia, south of the cen- 
tral chain, and from the north and west. The 
regular stage route runs from Petrovsk, a 
port of some ten thousand inhabitants, and 
growing, rapidly since (three years ago) it 
was reached by the railway which connects 
it directly with the interior of Russia, and 





assures it much of the trade of Central 
Asia. 

Th2 capital of the province, however, is 
Temirchanshura, called Shura for short, a 
militery post, twenty-five miles inland, 
founded in 1834 at the meeting of several 
roads, and to-day a pleasant little town 
where one can get fairly good accommoda- 
tions. As the Russian element is almost 
entirely official or military, and the Cos- 
sacks, of whom there are plenty, have an 
Criental appearance, the place is Eastern 
enough. Not very many Persians, Arme- 
nians, and Jews have yet penetrated there, 
so the mass of the population is made up of 
the natives, here called the Kumyks, a tribe 
perhaps of Turkish origin, and not akin to 
the genuine Lesghians, though looking much 
like them to the stranger. The Lesghians 
proper are a people whose early history is 
unknown, and whose race affinities are large- 
ly a matter of conjecture. They must be 
of very mixed blood, and they speak half- 
a-dozen different languages, each of them 
split up into numerous dialects. They are 
a handsome race, of swarthy complexion, re- 
gular features, and bright eyes; the hair is 
dark rather than black, the stature above the 
middle height, the carriage good. They look 
like born warriors, as they are, and appear 
able to undergo great fatigue—a capacity not 
always tested as much as it might be, as a 
good deal of the hardest work is done by 
the women, who, on the other hand, in this 
ultra-Mohammedan country, go about en- 
tirely unveiled. The Lesghians are said to 
be independent, brave, and hospitable, but 
cunning, fierce, and revengeful. The twenty- 
four years’ struggle which their great lead- 
er, Shamyl, kept up against Russian, in- 
fidel domination, tells the tale not only of 
the energy aud striking abilities of the chief, 
but also of the courage and fanaticism of his 
undisciplined, badly armed followers. 


The distance from Shura to Gunfb, which 
is about eighty miles by the post-road, can 
be covered easily in two days. The road is 
generally good, showing in the more difficult 
parts very creditable engineering, and it 
is steadily being improved, so that it will 
soon be paved nearly all the way; indeed, 
it is extraordinary what fine roads the 
Russians, who are used to such bad ones 
in their old homes, often make in their 
newer territories. Any one who has had 
experience in posting in Russia will find lit- 
tle to surprise him on the Gunfb trip. The 
traveller rides in a springless vehicle, called 
a perekladnaya, that holds two people and 
their baggage, besides the driver, and has 
to be changed at every station or, if he be 
fortunate enough to find one, he can hire in 
Shura a more comfortable carriage for the 
whole journey and the return. The stations 
are from ten to fifteen miles apart. On ar- 
riving, one can get three fresh horses in 
half an hour if there are any. If not, one 
must sit and wait till there are, which may 
be an affair of a good many hours, as the 
post, or some officer or official with a paper 
stating that he is on Government business 
(and they all have them), may come along 
and claim precedence. As there are but nine 
horses to each station (on the Tiflis-Vladi- 
kavkas road there are eighty-seven), the 
mere ordinary mortal is likely to have dif- 
ficulty in moving fast or regularly. In the 
way of comforts at the station he can al- 
ways count on the necessary samovar to 
make his tea, and he can usually pick up 
some bread and eggs or perbaps a chicken. 
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When he wishes to sleep, he will find, if it 
is not already occupied, a board couch which 
it is left to his own rugs to soften; but, as 
the single room serves for all comers, the 
noisy entrance or exit of other wanderers 
may prove disturbing. 

Already before reaching Shura, one gets 
out of the plain among the mountains that 
rise suddenly from it without transition, 
though they are at first low and covered with 
verdure. Further in the interior they grow 
higher and bleaker. Woods and even pa 
tures become rare. Gradually one is hemmed 
in by towering cliffs, huge masses of rock 
stretching up many thousand feet in wild 
desolate grandeur. The streams are hardly 
more than torrents: the few villages have 
mostly a miserable look, for the stony soil 
gives but little sustenance. Thus the journey 
continues, up and down, mile after mile, un- 
til, round a sudden bend of the road where 
it runs between a great crag, in which it ts 
cut, and a roaring torrent, one crosses the 
threshold of the last refuge of Shamyl, the 
natural fortress of Gunib. 

Gunfb is a valley five miles long by three 
broad, surrounded by inaccessible mountains. 
It lies in the centre of Daghestan, and here 
Shamyl, for years beforehand, had made his 
preparations for a final retreat. Here he had 
pure water, good pasture, and land sowed 
with wheat, and here in 1859, when resist- 
ance outside seemed hopeless, he withdrew 
with a few hundred devoted followers, block. 
ed up or destroyed the sole path of en- 
trance, and fancied himself secure against 
further attack. It was the idea of a barba- 
rian. Sooner or later the pursuing enemy 
were bound to make their way in, as they 
quickly did; the first of them, twenty-seven 
in number, guided by a native boy who sud- 
denly volunteered, climbing up a place seem- 
ingly so impassable that there was no watch- 
man stationed there. From three direc- 
tions the columns finally poured in, and the 
man who had so long defied the power of 
the Russian empire at last submitted with- 
out further struggle. Since then Daghestan 
has been pacified. Although the people must 
still regret their former wild liberty, as 
they showed when, at Turkish instigation, 
they tried to rise in 1877, they are helpless, 
for they are unarmed, and their country is 
now traversed by roads. Shamyl himself 
was well treated by his conquerors, and 
died at Mekka in 1871. His village, by 
order of the Government, which wishes to 
efface seditious memories among the natives, 
is now uninhabited, save by a watchman, 
so the picturesque ruins decay every year, 
until half a century hence few traces of 
them will be left. 

The modern settlement, an ordinary mili- 
tary post with few houses, half-a-dozen 
shops, and no inn except the usual posting 
station, is situated lower down the slope, 
though still high enough above the stream to 
command a fine prospect of the lovely valley 
and its giant walls. From the top of one 
of these, the Gunib Dagh, there is a wide 


. View of Daghestan, “the land of moun- 


tains,’’ which stretch into the distance on 
every side. Far beneath, amid the wilder- 
ness of rock, one can distinguish the turbid 
streams, the green pastures or rare woods, 
the brown patches or terraces of ripe grain, 
the flat mud-houses of the villages—an im- 
mense picture, grand enough to make one 
forget the trifling hardship incurred in com- 
ing to look at it. 
ARCHIBALD CARY COOLIDGE. 
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Correspondence. 


AN ANECDOTE OF RENAN 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The articles reviewing Mme. Dar- 
mesteter’s ‘Renan’ in the Nation have inte- 
rested me exceedingly. In reading them I was 
reminded of an incident in connection with 


M. Renan which may not be generally 


_| known, and might be added as a footnote 


to what has been said of him. I learned of 
it while a student at the University of 
Tubingen Dr. Julius Euting, the then 
Professor of Semitic Languages and libra- 
rian at the Protestant Stift, now librarian 
at the Strassburg University Library, had 
vecasion to examine some manuscripts at 
the Paris Library, and among the rest he 
found several catalogued by M. Renan un- 
der Chaldaic; but he soon found that they 
were not Chaldaic, with which he was per- 
fectly fam#liar. There was some resem- 
blance, yet there was as much difference as 
between German and Dutch. He called on 
M. Renan for an explanation, who replied 
that he did not just know in what language 
they were written, so he had put them under 
Chaldaic, to which they seemed the nearest 
allied. Thereupon Dr. Euting copied all the 
manuscripts, and in some way found that 
they were written in the Mandaic language, 
once spoken at the sources of the White 
Nile. He also found that there was a small 
remnant of nomadic shepherds, with their 
priest, who still spoke it. With the data in 
hand and the copies of the manuscripts, 
some more were found and copied at the Ox- 
ford Library. Dr. Euting constructed a 
grammar and dictionary. He devoted years 
of labor, a labor of love, to this work, and 
was fortunate in finding the St. Petersburg 
Oriental Society willing to assume the cost 
of publishing the complete manuscripts, 
which are prayers and discourses treating of 
the soul’s leaving the body. 

Should any of your readers ever get to 
Strassburg, they will find Dr. Euting a gen- 
tleman who speaks English and is delighted 
to exhibit his Oriental treasures in the Uni- 
versity Library ARNIM DE BONNEHEUR. 

BETHLEHEM, PA., August 27, 1598. 


FRANKLIN AND RATTLESNAKES. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: In Condorcet’s “ELloge’’ on Franklin, 
delivered before the Académie des Sciences 
in 1790, he dilates upon Franklin's ready wit 
and ‘‘Socratic’’ method of argument, and 
cites as an instance that, “Chargé de de- 
mander l’abolition de l'usage insultant d'en- 
voyer les malfaiteurs dans les Colonies, le 
Ministre lui allégait la nécessité d’en dé- 
livrer l’Angleterre. Que diriez-vous, ré- 
pondit-il, si nous ordonnions |’exportation 
des serpens A sonnette?”’ And in a footnote 
the author adds: “Je lui ai entendu raconter 
ce trait, qui a été ridiculement défiguré dans 
quelques-uns de nous journaux.”’ 

From this source, and from this source 
only, the ‘“‘Rattlesnake anecdote” has crept 
into most of the biographies of Franklin. In 
a recent careful examination of the Pennsyl- 
vania Gezette, tor hitherto inedited writings 
of Franklin, I have discovered the following 
article (No. 1169, May 9, 1751), the style of 
which, as well as the subject, shows it to 
be the product of his pen, and which gives 
us the original of the story we have hith- 
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erto owed to Condorcet’s French version 
and proves that also to have been ‘“défiguré.” 
PauL LetcesTER Forp. 


To Tae Parnrxas or Tae Gazerre 

By a Passage in one of your late Papers, | under 
stand that the Goverpment at home will not suffer 
our mistaken Assemblies to make any Law f 
venting or divcouraging the Importation of Con 
victa from Great Britain, for this kind Reaso: 

That such Laws are against the Vabiick Cty. as 
“they tend tu prevent the IwPROVEMENT Gad #8tu 
* propiine of the Colonies 

Such a tender parental Coacern in our Mother 
Country for the Weifare 
aloud for the highest ANefurns of Gratitude and 


of her Children, cali« 


Duty. This every one must be sensible of: But 
tis said, that in our present Circumstances it is 
absolutely impossible for us to make such as are 
adequate to the Favour. I own it; but neverthe 
less let us do our Endeavour Tis something to 
show a grateful Disposition 

In some of the uninhabited Parts of these Pro 
vinces, there are Numbers of these venomous Kep 
tiles we call RatTie Swanes; Feions-covviet from 
the Beginning of the World: These, whenever we 
meet with them, we put to Death, by Virtue of an 
old Law, Thow shalt b ui his Head. But as this 
isa sanguinary Law, ad may seem too cruel, and 
as however mischievous those Creatures are with 
us, they may possibly change their Natures, if 
they were to change the Climate; | would humbly 
propose, that this General Sentence of rath be 
changed for Transportation 

In the Spring of the Year, when they first creep 
out of their Holes, they are feeble, heavy, slow 
and easily taken; and if a small Bounty were al 
low'd per Head, some Thousands might be collect 
ed annually, and trans vorted | There | 
would propose to bave them carefully distributed 


in St. Jamesa Park, in the Spring Gardena, and 


» Britain 


other Places of Pleasure about London; in the Gar 
dens of all the Nobility and Gentry throughout the 
Nation; but particularly in the Gardens of the 
Prime Ministers, the Lords of Trade, and Members 
of Parliament; for to them we are mos! particu 
larly obliged. 

There is no human Scheme so perfect, but some 
Inconveniencies may be objected to it. Yet when the 
Conveniencies far exceed, the Scheme is judg'd 
rational, and fit to be executed. Thus Inc on 
veniencies have been objected to that gwd and 
wise Act of Parliament, by virtue of which all the 
Newgates and Dungeons in Britain are emptied 
into the Colonies, It has been said, that these 
Thieves and Villains intrcduc’d among us, spoil 
the Morals of Youth in the Neighbourhoods that 
entertain them, and perpetrate many horrid 
Crimes, But let not private Interests obstruct 
publick Utility. Our Mother knows what is best 
for us. What is a little Housebreaking, Shop 
lirting, or Highway Robbing: what is a Son now 
and then corruoted and Aang'd, a Daughter de 
bauch'd and ,or'd, a Wife Stabb'd, a Hushand's 
Throat cut, or a Child's Brains beat cut with an 
Axe, compar’d with this’ |. paovemenr and wei. 
‘ peopLine of the Colonies! 

Thus it may perhaps be objected to my Scheme 
that the Rati/e-Snake is & mischievous Creature, 
and that bis changing his Nature with the Clime ia 
a mere Supposition, not yet confirm’ d by sufficient 
Facts. What then? Is not Example more pre 
valent than Precept’ And imay pot the honest 
rough British Gentry, by a Familiarity with these 
Reptiles, learn to creep, and to insinuate, and to 
slaver, and to wriggle into Place (and perhaps to 
poison such as stand in their Way) Qualities of no 
small Advantage to Courtiers! In comparison of 
which ‘Improvement and Publick Utility.’ what is 
a Child now and then kill’d by “their venomous 
Bite,.. . or even a favourite Lap Dog / 

I would only add, That this Exporting of Felons 
to the Colonies, may be considerdas a Trade, as 
wellasio the Light of a Favour, Now all Com- 
merce implies Returns: Justice requires them 
There can be no Trade without them. And Ratti 
Snakes seem the most sutruble Returns for the Hu 
man Serpents sent us by our Mather Country. in 
this, however, as in every other Branch of Trade, 
she will have the Advantage of us. She will reap 
equal Benefits without equal Kisque of the Incon 
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veniences and Dangers. For the Rattle-Snake 
gives Warning before be attempts his Mischief; 
which the Convict does not. Iam 
Yours, &c., 
AMERICANTS. 


Notes. 


‘Ave Roma Immortalis,’ Mr. F. Marion 
Crawford’s new book, to be published in two 
volumes, by Macmillan & Co., is an anti- 
quarian and historical work, drawn largely 
from Latin and Italian chronicles, and serv- 
ing some of the purposes of a guide-book or 
vade-mecum for the tourist. It will be co- 
piously illustrated. The same publishers 
announce ‘The Great Salt Lake Trail,’ by 
Col. Henry Inman and the Hon. William F. 
Cody (‘Buffalo Bill’’). 

Edwin Gordon Lawrence of this city has 
in preparation, for speedy publication by 
himself, ‘Modern Oratory,’ consisting of 
British and American selections, and pro- 
vided with an introductory discussion. 

William Doxey, San Francisco, has added 
to his well-printed, handy ‘‘Lark Classics” 
Kipling’s ‘Barrack-Room Ballads, Reces- 
sional, Etc.’ The “etc.’’ is part of the title, 
and suggests the queer lane by which one 
reaches the ‘‘Recessional’’ at the very end. 
Those who don’t mind such incongruities as 
this medley offers, can be recommended to 
procure a volume for what they like best in 
it. 

Mr. James T. Edwards has printed some 
interesting letters of John McDonogh, the 
founder of schools in New Orleans and Bal- 
timore. The earlier letters relate to the 
land claims growing out of the Louisiana 
purchase and the carrying off of slaves by 
the British in 1815. Of more permanent 
value is Mr. McDonogh’s account of the 
freeing of his slaves and his interest in 
the Liberian colony. After forty years’ ex- 
perience in keeping slaves he wrote, in 1842: 
‘‘My experience will show that, with a proper 
treatment of slaves, the gain from their 
extra labor—that is, the labor over and above 
that which slaves in general yield their own- 
ers—in the course of that time, say fifteen 
years, will enable their master to send them 
out [to Africa], and purchase in Virginia 
or Maryland, with the gain made from said 
extra labor, a gang of equal number to re- 
place them."’ The entire letter must be read 
to permit a full appreciation of this queer 
philanthropic experiment; and one should 
read McDonogh's brief biography published 
a few years ago. 

The combined efforts, especially of Tisch- 
endorf, Tregelles, and Westcott-Hort re- 





sulted for the New Testament in a texrtus 
receplus that is such not for traditional, 
but for critical reasons. The British and 


other Bible societies, nevertheless, still inun- 
date Kurope and America with cheap editions 
of the old and uncritical text, which is print- 
ed because it is old and bought because it is 
cheap. Prof. E. Nestle, a leading German 
New Testament critic and Syriac scholar, the 
most prominent pupil of Lagarde, has made 
an earnest attempt to do away with this 
state of affairs. He has, in his ‘Novum 
Testamentum,’ put into the hands of the 
student practically everything that he can 
need for the investigation of the 
New Testament text, the materials of pre- 
ceding editions being carefully compiled and 
arranged. The Whirtemberg Bible Soctety 
has contrived that there can be no complaint 


’ 





on the score of the price. Although a volume 
of 600 pages, it can be had, bound, for less 
than fifty cents. A full half-dozen editions 
in various bindings have been issued. 

A series of articles on ‘“‘Das Ubersinnliche 
in der Deutschen Litteratur,’’ by Dr. 
Kichard Wedel, is appearing in the 
monthly publication Psychische Studien 
(Leipzig : Oswald Mutze), beginning with 
the April number—a place where few 
would look for contributions to lite- 
rary history. The writer alludes briefly 
to the presence of supersensuous elements in 
the earliest German literature, e. g., in the 
‘Merseburger Zauberspriiche,’ in ‘Parzival,’ 
the ‘Nibelunglied,’ and later on in the works 
of Grimmelshausen, but in the main con- 
fines himself to the writers of the last hun- 
dred years, from whom he gathers a con- 
siderable harvest of mystic phenomena. 

The Library Journal for August is occu- 
pied to repletion with the late Chautauqua 
conference. We remark the paper on “Open 
Shelves,”’ or free access of readers to alcoves, 
in favor of which the writer is very pro- 
nounced; that on gifts and bequests to libra- 
ries, July, 1897, to June, 1898, aggregating 
more than $2,500,000, besides building and 
lands valued at nearly $800,000, but includ- 
ing the endowment for Columbia University 
of more than a million (a table is subjoin- 
ed); the account of the numerous library 
schools, both permanent and summer, be- 
ginning with Mr. Dewey’s New York State 
School at Albany, which will, in its summer 
session hereafter, receive as candidates only 
those who have had considerable experience 
in library work. Many other topics possess an 
interest for teachers and educators not in- 
ferior to that for librarians. 

The State, a weekly political and literary 
journal published at Tacoma, conciliates 
woodcut and letterpress opposition by keep- 
ing to an uncalendered paper, and tacking 
its half-tone proofs on the spaces allotted 
to them. We commend this compromise to 
our book publishers. 

Papagueria, or the land of the Papago, is 
the subject of the principal article, by W. J, 
McGee, in the National Geographic Maga- 
zine for August. This Indian tribe inhabits 
the arid region which lies beyond the Sierra 
Madre in Arizona and the Mexican State of 
Sonora. About 4,000 in number, they have 
adjusted their habits, food, raiment, indus- 
tries, and social organization to the desert, 
and thrive where other peoples would fa- 
mish. They are “characterized by excep- 
tional force and stability of character,’’ and 
three centuries of contact with alien races 
has affected them but slightly. They are 
probably descended from a people of superior 
aboriginal culture. The extensive ruins of 
aqueducts and other irrigation-works show 
that “the prehistoric farmers constrained 
and restrained the running waters to the 
needs of their kind, while the modern In- 
dians chase and seek the waters just as they 
chase game and seek wild fruits.’ Frag- 
ments of finer pottery than is now made by 
the Papagos, together with well-shaped and 
polished stone axes, pestles, mortars, etc., 
are found in the mounds which mark the 
sites of ancient villages. Recently the men 
have become addicted to intemperance in 
smoking and drinking, and a deterioration 
of stature and other physical characters has 
been observed, though the women are large- 
ly free from these vices. Descriptions of 
their summer and winter homes (in which 
they show the same dignified hospitality and 





reserve noted by the earliest Spaniards), 
their peculiar customs and industries, are 
aided by some interesting photographs. 

An instructive excerpt from the last an- 
nual report (28th) of the Massachusetts Bu- 
reau of Statistics of Labor is entitled ‘La- 
bor Chronology, 1897,’ and presents day by 
day the actions of various labor organiza- 
tions, under the respective heads of Hours 
of Labor, Wages, Trades-Unions, Labor Le- 
gislation. Besides these news items, we 
have the labor legislation of 1898 (text of 
statutes), and a summary paragraph on the 
labor movement in the State in 1897. 

The Total Solar Eclipse of January 22, 
1898, is described in preliminary reports on 
four expeditions sent to India by a joint 
committee of the Royal Society and the 
Royal Astronomical Society of London, pub- 
lished in the Proceedings of the Royal So- 
ciety for August 4. The first report is on the 
expedition to Sahdol, and contains a descrip- 
tion by W. H. M. Christie, Astronomer 
Royal, of photographs of the corona on a 
large scale during totality, and of photo- 
graphs of the partial phase before and after 
totality for determination of the position of 
the moon relatively to the sun. It also 
includes an account by Prof. H. H. Turner of 
the instrumental equipment and adjustment. 
The second of the reports is on observa- 
tions at Ghoglee, by Prof. Ralph Copeland, 
Astronomer Royal for Scotland, who de- 
scribes his method of photographing the 
corona and the spectrum. Sir Norman Lock- 
yer contributes an account of the observa- 
tions at Viziadrug by himself with the as- 
sistance of the officers and men of H. M. S. 
Melpomene. Twenty-two groups of observ- 
ers were formed, and the interest and skill 
displayed by the officers and men under 
Capt. Chisholm Batten prove that effective 
and economical aid in observing eclipses can 
be secured from the personnel of a man-of- 
war. The concluding report is on observa- 
tions at Pulgaon by Capt. E. H. Hills and 
Mr. H. F. Newall, and is illustrated by 
photographs of the solar corona, the corona 
spectrum, and the spectrum of the sun’s 
limb. 

The Peabody Museum of American Ar- 
cheology and Ethnology, Harvard Uni- 
versity, has issued under one cover Nos. 
4 and 5 of the first volume of its Memoirs. 
In No. 4 Mr. George Byron Gordon gives 
an account of his ‘‘Researches in the Uloa 
Valley, Honduras,” and shows that this re- 
gion was once the abode of a people who 
had reached a stage of culture equal to that 
attained by the highest civilizations of Cen- 
tral America. He finds no evidence of the 
use of metals, and architectural remains and 
implements of war are entirely wanting, 
but from the results of his excavations it 
is plain that the inhabitants of this locality 
excelled in the potter’s art, in color decora- 
tion, and in some forms of stone-cutting. 
A stone image found among the ruins of 
some mounds resembles the rude sculptures 
from Nicaragua rather than the elaborate 
monoliths of Copan. If not Mayas, the 
dwellers in the Uloa Valley were in close 
relations with some portions of that race, 
and the predominating influence was Maya, 
as is shown most prominently in the remains 
of pottery. Most of the specimens examined 
exhibit technical qualities identical with 
those of pottery from Copan. The use of 
certain decorative motives and of a graphic 
system common to that of the codices and 
the sculptured monuments of Maya is a fur- 
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ther indication of these affinities. The se- 
cond memoir, ‘Caverns of Copan," is also 
by Mr. Gordon. His explorations among the 
hillsides of the Copan Valley give no evi- 
dence of the extreme antiquity of man in 
that neighborhood. The pottery found there 
bears no resemblance to that of any other 
locality, but may have been made for spe- 
cial rites connected with the caves. Both 
papers are illustrated by hellotypes. 

Alexander Agassiz, LL.D., after serving 
the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy at Har- 
vard College in various capacities for thir- 
ty-five years, has resigned his position as 
Director and Curator. The policy of the 
establishment will hereafter be guided by a 
committee of the Museum Faculty consist- 
ing of Dr. Henry P. Walcott and Prof. 
George L. Goodale, and Dr. W. McM. Wood- 
worth has been appointed Assistant in 
charge of the Museum. 

To the letter from Mr. A. de Potter which 
we published last week, touching a Flemish 
society in Belgium, we should have append- 
ed a note confirming the correctness of our 
abstract of Prof. Paul Fredericq’s review (in 
the Athen@wum) of Belgium's intellectual 
movement during the past year. At the end 
of his remarks he says, ‘‘For the first time 
I have to speak of works written in the third 
national language of Belgium,’’ and then 
proceeds to introduce the ‘fringe of Bel- 
gians who speak German and number about 
50,000,”" living ‘along the frontier of the 
Rhineland of Prussia and the Grand Duchy 
of Luxembourg,” with their linguistic self- 
assertion, in accordance with our summary. 


—Mr. A. Growoll’s ‘Book-Trade Bibliogra- 
phy in the United States in the Nineteenth 
Century,’ printed for the Dibdin Club of 
this city, is as entertaining and valuable 
as it is a modest performance. It makes a 
neat, old-fashioned volume, with a portrait 
of the late Frederick Leypoldt, of honored 
memory, and a dedication to (one may infer) 
his widow. Mr. Growoll recalls successively 
the various booksellers’ associations from 
1801 to 1892, beginning with that American 
Company which embraced the trade of Bos- 
ton, New York, and Philadelphia in 1801, 
with Mathew Carey for its first president, 
and ending with the extinct American Book- 
Trade Association. There follows a chapter 
of “Side Lights on the Early Conditions of 
the Book-Trade,’’ which is especially read- 
able as containing much out-of-the-way 
information. Next comes an account of the 
first book-trade ‘Catalogue of All the Books 
Printed in the United States,’ published by 
the booksellers of Boston. This very rare 
list is reproduced in facsimile at the end of 
Mr. Growoll’s matter, and is a study in it- 
self. Chapter v. deals with book-trade 
helps, 1801-1897. Chapter vi. is a meritori- 
ous chronological list of catalogues, book- 
trade, and literary journals, and closes with 
the reminder that the staff of the Publishers’ 
Weekly is now proceeding with a schedule 
of the books of the early part of the century 
not in print in 1876—4i. e., at the date of the 
editing of the ‘American Catalogue.’ The 
publication of this list ‘‘will complete a re- 
cord of American books of the nineteenth 
century.”’ Chapter vi. is a clear labor of 
love in rescuing from oblivion the pioneer 
bookseller-bibliographers, from Orville A. 
Roorbach to F. Leypoldt, of whom the 
sketch is noticeably intimate and affec- 
tionate. Charles B. Norton (who published 
‘Poole’s Index’), Charles Rudolph Rode, Oba- 
diah Rice (in at the founding of the Boston 





Athenwum, collector for the great libraries 
of J. Carter Brown, S. L. M. Barlow, Peter 
Force, and Henry C. Murphy, and the source 
of many friendly obligations to Irving, Tick- 
nor, and Prescott in their Spanish studies), 
Henry Stevens “of Vermont" (the great 
purveyor of Americana for the British Mu- 
seum, and collector for the Brinley, Liver- 
more, and Lenox libraries), Nicolas Trib- 
ner, James Kelly, and Joseph Sabin are the 
other worthies on this bede-roll 


—The Boston Catalogue above mentioned 
is classified and irregularly alphabetized, 
under author- and (to some extent) subject- 
entries. Law, which must yet await its 
Kent and Story, is succeeded by Physic, in 
which we remark the elder Darwin's Zo- 
onomia, and by Divinity, beginning with 
Hannah Adams, and including Blair's Ser- 
mons, Barclay’s Apology, Baxter’s Cal! and 
Saints’ Rest, Doddridge, Jonathan Edwards 
in force, Fox’s Journal, Klopstock’s Messiah, 
Hannah More’s Sacred Dramas, John New- 
ton, Paley’s Evidences, Priestley, Whitefield, 
Watts, and Young’s Night Thoughts. A 
page of Bibles precedes the Miscellanies, 
in which the running finger rests on Abe- 
lard and Eloisa, Baron Trenck’s Life and Ad- 
ventures, Bennet’s Strictures on Female Edu- 
cation, Bentham’s Defence of Usury, Bow- 
ditch’s Practical Navigator, the amusing ras- 
cally Memoirs of Stephen Burroughs, Carver's 
Travels, Charlotte’s Letters written during 
her Connexion with Werther, the History 
of Eliza Wharton (the Coquette), Darwin's 
Botanic Garden and System of Female Edu- 
cation, Dibdin’s Songs, D’Israeli’s Romances, 
Franklin's Autobiography, Godwin’s En- 
quiry concerning Political Justice, Hutchin- 
son’s History of Massachusetts, Jefferson's 
Notes on Virginia, Vicesimus Knox’s Moral 
and Literary Essays, Lavater’s Physiogno- 
my, the gipsy Life of Bampfylde Moore Ca- 
rew, Lindley Murray’s English Grammar, 
Paine’s Works, Mary Wollstonecraft’s Rights 
of Woman, Rousseau’s Social Compact, Rum- 
ford’s Experimental Essays and Essay on 
Chimney Fire Places (‘‘Count Rumford’s Es- 
Says you shall have by the next mail,’’ wrote 
Coleridge in 1796, and, in the same year, 
“The landlord has promised me to Rum- 
fordize the chimney’’), ete., ete. School- 
books and Singing-books bring to a close 
this interesting mirror of the period, in 
which the greatest figure of the century just 
opening is reflected only incidentally in De- 
non’s Travels in Upper and Lower Egypt 
“during the campaigns of Bonaparte in that 
country.”’ 


—The latest contribution by Furneaux <o 
the exposition of Tacitus is his edition of 
the ‘Agricola’ (Oxford: Clarendon Press; 
New York: Henry Frowde), a volume unt- 
form with his editions of the ‘Annals’ and 
‘Germania.’ About half of the long intro- 
duction (otherwise concerned with the his- 
tory of the text, the purpose of the treatise, 
its language, etc.) is devoted to a considera- 
tion of Tacitus’s account of Britain and its 
conquest. Here Mr. Furneaux is on ground 
much fought, but to editorial treatment al- 
most new; for it is a surprising fact that 
this, the most interesting part of the ‘Agri- 
cola,’ has been comparatively neglected in 
editions of it. Not a few of its archaeologi- 
cal and topographical problems have been 
treated by specialists, but never in close con- 
nection with the treatise itself. Mr. Furneaux 
convincingly shows how little support for 
many of their theories can be found in Taci- 
tus, and how slight an outline of the cam- 





paigns of Agricola Mommesen'’s “most un 


military of historians” has really left us 
However, Furneaux's essay is not wholly ne 
gative in its results, and, with its full col 


lection of material and its thorough consi- 
deration of the questions involved, it ought 


to be in the hands of every student of the 


work. He offers us, also, a good, sound, con- 
servative tect of the ‘Agricola,’ differing 
from that of Halm in about fifty places 
Where he differs he follows more closely 
the manuscript tradition, and herein he does 
well; although in a few places his text is 
unreadable, because he despairs of emenda- 
tion and prints the unintelligible words of 


the manuscripts or else indicates a lacuna 
He does not contribute a single emendation 
of modesty 


a notable instance 


work which 


of his own, 
in the 
“the happy hunting-ground of emendators.” 
We are inclined to doubt the 
adoption of Peter’s explanation of opus fuit 
in 1, 4; both this and the retention of ef in 
3, 2, For the use of ad- 

much earlier authort- 


case of a has been 


wisdom of his 


seem unhecessary 
versative -que in 17, 3, 
ty than Tacitus can be cited. The explana- 
helpful, and the new map of 
time of Agricola is very wel- 


tory notes ar 
Britain in the 
come 


—Ulrico Hoepli of Milan offers a selection 
from the writings of Silvio Pellico, with an 
introduction by Francesco D'Ovidio; also, a 


volume of short stories, entitied ‘All’ 
Ombra del Faggio, by Avancinio Avan- 
cini. Both books are presented in admirably 


clear type, but in nearly every other respect 
are widely different. While undoubtedly in- 
ferior in literary skill to Alfieri, Leopardi, 
and Manzoni, Siivio Pellico must be classed 
with them the and 
aspirations of the disjointed and unhappy 
Italy of the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Signor Avancini, on the otber hand, is 
a Milanese writer of both prose and verse 


as representing hopes 


whose earliest volume appeared in 1888, and 
who is therefore quite of the fin-de-stécl 
school. In fact, some of his expressions are 
startlingly modern, 
a younger brother replies to the reproaches 
of an elder with a “Tu parli come un libro 
stampato.’ The volume 
some two dozen sketches, of varying quality, 
but all showing a light touch and consider- 
able sense of humor, and all possessing the 
merit, which is rarer than it should be in 
modern Italian literature, of being entirely 
suitable for the consumption of ‘‘the young 
person.”” Perhaps the dominant note is the 
difficulty of making both ends meet in the 
hard times that have overtaken the country 
in its effort to keep pace with the military 
expenditures of its allies. There is a good 
deal, too, about the horrors of war, and the 
hardships of compulsory service in the ranks, 
which will seem singularly timely to many 
an American reader. By one of the stories, 
“Quando c’erano i Tedeschi,” our thoughts 
are led back again to the period of Austrian 
occupation, the terrors of which are so 
simply and touchingly described by Pellico 
in ‘Le Mie Prigione.’ It is on this alone that 
his fame must rest. He himseif believed 
that he might have rivalled his literary 
contemporaries if his long imprisonment had 
not injured his health and interfered with 
his studies. But as the bitterness of Dante's 
exile added not a little to the wondrous 
power of the “Inferno,” #0 Peliico’s im- 
prisonment enabled him to write a book that 
will still be read long after ‘Francesca da 


as for instance where 


present contains 





Rimini’ and ‘Eufemio di Messina’—both of 
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which are included in the present edition— 
are forgotten. 





PLATO’S LOGIC. 


The Origin and Growth of Plato's Logic. 
By Wincenty Lutoslawski. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

Plato stimulates many readers in many 
ways, and not a few of them are moved to 
display to the world the spiritual offspring 
of which they are delivered by the Socratic 
maieutic still potent after two thousand 
years. Already in Lucian’s time there were 
young men who plumed themselves on see- 
ing a little further into Plato than any one 
else; and, if Emerson may be believed, 
“Every brisk young man who says in suc- 
cession fine things to each reluctant genera- 
tion, is some reader of Plato translating 
into the vernacular wittily his good things.” 
In these post-Emersonian days, however, the 
clever young man is more apt to come for- 
ward with a new statistical method for de- 
termining the development of Plato’s mind 
by the relative frequency of his ‘‘whereases”’ 
and “forsoothlies,”’ or a fresh view of the 
genetic evolution of his thought. Of such is 
Mr. Lutoslawski, the author of a ponderous 
volume of 550 pages on the origin and 
growth of Plato’s logic, widely heralded by 
the patronage of Prof. Campbell. 

Many years ago, in his edition of the 
‘Sophist’ and ‘Statesman,’ Prof. Campbell 
confirmed, by a laborious analysis of their 
vocabulary, the conclusion to which a sound 
instinct for style had led him, that these 
severe dialectical dialogues are probably 
later than the great central work of Plato’s 
life, the ‘Republic.’ It is a rule of the 
game, in modern German scholarship, that 
the “literature” of your subject must be 
cited. It is also a rule, less openly acknow- 
ledged but rarely violated, that the said 
literature need not be read except to pick 
out a favorable or unfavorable quotation, ac- 
cordiag as your purpose is friendly or pole- 
mical. It thus happened that, while many 
scholars for many reasons came to hold that 
the logical technicalities of the ‘Sophist’ and 
‘Statesman’ followed the ‘Republic’ instead of 
preceding it, as Zeller and Stallbaum had 
assumed, Campbell's excellent work received 
little recognition until Mr. Lutoslawski took 
upon himself the task of proclaiming its 
“immortal merits’ tothe Platonists of France 
and Germany. It was not in human nature 
that Professor Campbell should not be 
pleased, nor can we expect him to scrutinize 
too closely the details of a work the general 
conclusions of which are so acceptable. 
The point of view of a cis-Atlantic critic is 
more objective, and, while recognizing the 
praiseworthy industry and ingenuity that 
have gone to the making of this book, he may 
and must warn the general reader and the 
young student against accepting its elaborate 
refinements of method and its confident con- 
clusions as science, 

Mr. Lutoslawski attempts two things: 
first, to reduce to tabulated percentages all 
the special studies of Plato's style under- 
taken in the last fifty years, and so determine 
the exact ratio of approximation of every 
dialogue to the ‘Laws’ taken as a repre- 
sentative of Plato's latest manner; second, 
to confirm the results thus obtained by a 
study of the growth of Plato's logic, which 
virtually includes his metaphysic. The book 
is full of interesting suggestions, some of 
which are true. It also contains many mis- 


‘ 





interpretations, and scores of false points or 
bare possibilities put forth as certainties. 
Detailed criticism would demand another 
volume of at least equal size. A few general 
remarks on the main problem and the method 
employed are all that can be offered here. 

It must be borne in mind that we know the 
‘Timeus’ and the ‘Laws’ (Plato’s latest 
work) to be later than the ‘Republic,’ and 
we know that the ‘Symposium’ cannot be 
earlier than an event of the year 385 to 
which it alludes. It may also be assumed 
that the minor dramatic sketches and purely 
Socratic dialogues precede the ‘Symposium.’ 
The problem is, by sequence of doctrine or 
minute observations of style, to determine 
the dates relatively to the ‘Republic’ of the 
eight or ten more important dialogues that 
remain. A priori it is a very pretty ques- 
tion. Prof. Campbell shows that an intelli- 
gent student of metre and style ought to 
be able to discover the fact (which, for the 
rest, we know) that the additions to the 
original form of Tennyson’s ‘Morte d’Ar- 
thur’ are later than the idyll of the Holy 
Grail. He also cites the determination of 
the dates of Shakspere’s plays as an apt 
parallel. But these general considerations do 
not carry us far. Are the demonstrable dif- 
ferences of style in Plato’s maturer dialogues 
sufficient to warrant our acceptance of Mr. 
Lutoslawski’s method and of his extremely 
specific results? To his ingenious system for 
the manipulation of the statistics of style 
Mr. Lutoslawski gives the name stylometry. 
He tabulates from forty or fifty dissertations 
and “programmes” some five hundred pe- 
culiarities of Plato’s later vocabulary and 
style—the style of the ‘Laws’ and of the 
group of dialogues that immediately pre- 
ceded it. These stylistic features are classi- 
fied as accidental, repeated, important, and 
very important; a scale of relative values 
for each class is assumed, and the ratio of 
the number of units of peculiarity to the 
page found in any dialogue to the maximum 
of the ‘Laws,’ with its total score of 718 
units, fixes the place of the dialogue in the 
chronological series. Thus, the ‘Phedrus,’ 
of which the “relative affinity’ is 0.31, was 
necessarily written before the ‘Theetetus,’ 
of which the relative affinity is 0.32. 


Our natural scepticism at this rigorous 
mathematical treatment of the indefinite and 
impalpable is met by Mr. Lutoslawski’s re- 
minding us how many complicated phenome- 
na, once deemed inaccessible to scientific 
methods, have been forced to yield to vic- 
torious analysis. He forgets that science 
triumphs by the _ verification, not the 
cumulation, of hypotheses, while his results 
are the summation of a long series of un- 
tested assumptions. The psychological va- 
lidity of the entire method, the relative im- 
portance of theme and mood in determining 
style as compared with the mere passage of 
the years, and the value as evidence of each 
one of the five hundred “‘peculiarities’’ col- 
lected somewhat at random from unverified 
studies, all require to be tested by repeated 
application to bodies of literature the dates 
of which are known. Prof. Campbell thinks 
that definite differences in style and metre 
make it evident that Tennyson's ‘Passing 
of Arthur’ is a generation later than his 
‘Morte d’Arihur.’ It doubtless is evident 
to Prof. Campbell, but we should like to see 
a young Germansavant determine by a bona- 
fide application of this method the dates of 
Macaulay’s Essays, Wordsworth’s Poems, the 
works of Swift, or the plays of Moliére. Prof. 





Zeller, who has applied what he regards as 
the more significant criterion of sentence 
length and punctuation to the works of 
Strauss, finds that the variations depend 
mainly on the subject-matter and the spe- 
cial literary effect aimed at, and that the 
method of percentages would bring together 
works separated by an interval of forty 
years. 

Mr. Lutoslawski, however, has another 
string to his bow. The growth of Plato’s 
mind, the progressive development of his 
logic, can, he thinks, be followed through the 
dialogues, and the results thus independent- 
ly won confirm those of stylometry. Plato, 
he holds, worked his way slowly step by step 
to the comprehension of elementary logical 
principles, each important dialague marking 
a distinct stage in his progress. And pari 
passu with this growth in logical insight, 
he passed from the first intuition of the 
theory of transcendental ideas to its definite 
formulation in the ‘Symposium’ and ‘Phzdo,’ 
and its transformation and virtual aban- 
donment in his later writings for the view 
that the ideas are merely the thoughts of 
some mind. There is no inherent contradic- 
tion in this interpretation of Plato’s develop- 
ment, but the evidence alleged for such a 
volte-face in a great thinker’s opinions re- 
quires to be scrutinized very closely. It is 
quite certain that Plato recognized such a 
thing as arguing for victory—what Mr. Min- 
to, in his admirable Logic, calls the game 
of question and answer, and what Plato him- 
self distinguishes from serious dialectic as 
“play” (watéev) It is not in the * Eutby- 
demus’ only that he introduces fallacies as 
dramatic lessons in elementary logic. Nor is 
the ‘Phedo’ the only place in which he wil- 
fully makes a show of proof for a doctrine 
necessary to edification. But, allowance 
made for this, it may be doubted whether 
there is a single fallacy in Plato that is not 
accompanied by a sufficient hint to the reader 
who sees below the surface. It will need a 
great deal of evidence to convince us that 
Plato was at any time unaware that a uni- 
versal affirmative cannot be directly con- 
verted. And when Mr. Lutoslawski infers 
from Protagoras’s insistence on this prin- 
ciple (Protag. 350-51) that the “discovery” 
was made outside of the Socratic circle, we 
need only recall the ample illustration of it 
in ‘Euthyphron’ 12 to be convinced again 
that he must have a good memory who un- 
dertakes to read Plato lessons in logic. Si- 
milarly, in commenting on the fallacy in 
‘Charmides’ 160, M. Lutoslawski overlooks 
the reservation ia the words é« ye tovrov rod 
Adyou 

The theory that the doctrine of transcen- 
dental objective ideas was at some time after 
Plato’s maturity transformed into the view 
that the ideas are only the thoughts of God, is 
an interpretation which, in one or another of 
its Protean forms, will always commend it- 
self to readers who fail to appreciate the 
fearless consistency with which Plato ac- 
cepted the instinctive realism of human 
speech as the basis of a convenient philoso- 
phical language about general notions. The 
psychological objections to this way of 
speaking Plato fully recognized. But he could 
evade them by mysticism or an appeal to 
the necessary presuppositions of a working 
logic, and he saw clearly, what his critics 
fail to note, that there is no language that 
we can use about general notions which does 
not raise by implication those ultimate prob- 
lems of the one and the many in the univer- 
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sal, the solution of which modern psycholo- 
gy may have found, but certainly cannot for- 
mulate. Such difficulties did not constrain 
him to abandon or transform the doctrine, 
though we freely concede that they may 
have led to repeated expositions of it from 
different points of view, and may have in- 
duced him to lessen the emphasis laid on its 
transcendental and mystical side. 

But a volume would be required to debate 
this question. Our conviction is based on the 
fact that the more closely Plato’s text is 
studied, the less need do we find of as- 
suming any radical transformation of his 
maturer thought. It is confirmed by the ob- 





line 


servation that the passages cited to prove | 


this alleged transformation are too frequent- 


lawski, for example, 
Adyov mepiAnrrévy (Tim. 


translates voto 
27 E) “‘exist in rea- 
son” er “included in thought,”’ and easily 
infers from this translation that the “‘ideas’’ 
in the ‘Timzus’ are subjective entities ex- 
isting only as the thought of some mind 
(pp. 474, 477). His quotation of the critical 
passage for the theory of ideas (Parmenides 


meta 


wretchedly imperfect; and where was he to 
draw the line? It is ungrateful to quarrel 
with a well-digested body of excellent mate- 
rial merely because a portion of it lies out- 
side of strict lexicographical limits. 

The second cause of the size of the Austral 
Dictionary consists in what is one of its 
merits, the richness of its quota- 
tions. Here the Oxford Dictionary has been 
the model, but the comparatively larger 
space allowed to the compiler of a special 
vocabulary has permitted the quoting to be 
done on a more liberal scale. Exact dates, 
full titles, and precise references to page or 
are furnished. The quotations are 
chronologically arranged, and an attempt has 


greatest 


| been made to secure both early and late in- 
ly misconstrued or misinterpreted. Mr. Lutos- | 


| the 


132 C, p. 403) is hopelessly garbled, and his | 
interpretation of the passage misleading. | 


And throughout the book the natural mean- 
ing of words in their context is strained in 


order to find the ‘“‘developments,”’ the chan- | 


ges of doctrine, and the progress in logical 
insight which the theory postulates. From 
an Emersonian point of view it is perhaps 


stimulus to our own thought that Plato gives. 
Few indeed will care to be over-scrupulous 
in ascertaining precisely what he thought. 


AUSTRALASIAN ENGLISH. 
Austrel English: A Dictionary of Australa- 
sian Words, Phrases, and Usages. By Ed- 


sity of Melbourne. Macmillan. 


A dictionary of Australasian English ex- | 


tending to more than 500 double-column 
pages is something of a surprise. One is at 
first disposed to hazard a jesting application 
of “Advance Australia!’”” But this would be 
quite out of place. The book is as solid and 
dignified as possible. It takes itself serious- 
ly, but cannot be called pretentious; it al- 
lows itself all the space it wishes, but it is 
not padded. In effect, it is not merely a jus- 


stances of the use of all the important words 


number of books examined, their variety and 


examiner, alike remarkable. Not 
only is there an “Australian literature,”’ bul 
it has found an able and untiring investi- 
gator. 


are 


” 


It is time to give our readers some speci- 
mens of this Austral English. Of peculiar 
are aboriginal Australian words 
which have into general use in the 
These offer thorny problems to the 
The blacks belong to many dif- 


interest 
come 
colonies. 


philologist. 


| ferent tribes and their dialects differ great- 
pedantry to insist on this. Let us enjoy the | 


ly. This fact was not recognized by the 
early settlers. Some tribes with whom the 
pioneers came into contact and from whom 


| they derived their notions of native Austra- 


| versally current among the natives. 


lian are quite extinct, but yet have left be- 
hind them, in use among the whites, words 
which the latter ignorantly regard as uni- 
Travel- 


| lers and settlers have taught these words to 
ward E. Morris, Professor in the Univer- | 


other tribes, who, in their turn, have sup- 


posed them to be English. The result is cu- 


| 


tiflable but a welcome and even necessary 


piece of lexicography, which does credit to 
the author and will advance the reputation 
of the young university which he represents 

The size of the work is due not to the 
extent of the peculiarly ‘“‘Austral’’ vocabu- 


| rygah, 


lary—though that is not small—but to the | 


author’s plan. 
a great number of words like ash, beech, 
robin, starling, cod, haddock, etc., which are 
in common use in Australia to designate 
genera and species more or less remotely 
resembling those to which the several names 
are applied in England. And he not only 
admits such words, but treats them with 
scientific fulness and accuracy, enumerating 
and distinguishing species and often append- 
ing descriptive quotations. Opinions will differ 
as to the wisdom of this procedure, which, 
as Prof. Morris himself says, makes this part 
of the book “almost an encyclopedia rather 
than a dictionary.’’ For our own part, we cor- 
dially approve. Indeed, we can hardly see 
what else the author could have done. Some 


In the first place, he admits | 


of this matter he was really obliged to in- 
sert, or his dictionary would have been ! child of the aboriginal race pickaninny (of 


rious—a kind of lingua franca or “yabber’’ 
has sprung up, which the blacks think is 
English and the colonists imagine to be ab- 
original. Add to this the fact that our know- 
ledge of many dialects depends merely on 
brief lists of words written down haphazard 
by unlettered bushmen, or at best by colonists 
whose ear was untrained and who were ig- 


| norant of any intelligible method of phonetic 


transcription, and the desperate condition of 
native linguistics becomes patent. For the 
name of a well-known parrakeet are extant 
the variant spellings budgerigar, betcher- 
betshiregah, budyregore, budgere- 
ghar, and others. The ‘Standard Dictionary’ 
spells the name beauregarde and derives it 
from the French! 

Apart from the native names of plants and 
animals, of which Australian English has, 
of course, borrowed a considerable number, 
several aboriginal words of interest have 
entered the ordinary vocabulary of the col- 
onists. Some of these have become familiar 
throughout the English-speaking world 
through the medium of the Australian no- 
velists—an ever-increasing band. Gin and 
lubra for “native woman” are well known. 
The latter now reveals itself as probably 
Tasmanian in origin. Oddly enough, no abo- 
riginal word for “man” has become similarly 


eurrent, the usual term being blackfellow. | 


We may compare the state of things tn our 


| own country, where squaw has become natu- 


ralized as an English word, but ‘“‘brave’’ or 
“buck” is used for the other sex. For a 





ation. 
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Spanish origin, and borrowed from this con 
tinent) is employed by the Australian colo 
nists in the full persuasion that it is a native 
word. 

Woomera (spelt in no less than seven dif 
ferent ways) is a type of an interesting class 
of which 
designate arms implements peculiar to 
the blacks, in the lan 
guage both of science and of common life 
It 
anthropologists 


aboriginal words being used to 
or 
have 


won a place 


signifies the curious knotn to 
the ‘“‘throwing-stick.” 
Of this class boomerang has long ago taken 
rank as ordinary English, and has furnished 
the language with a somewhat 
Bora (which Prof. Morris has 


not treated with the fulness that {it merita) 


weapon 


As 


overworked 
metaphor. 


| has of late become an every-day word among 
| In many cases the passages excerpted are 
| not merely illustrative, but descriptive, sup- 
| plementing or superseding the definition. The 


anthropologists. It is used by an extensive 
tribal community for the rite of initiation 


into manhood, and has been adopted by in 


vestigators as a convenient technica! term 
scope, and the industry and skill evinced by | 





Readers of the ‘Journal of the Anthropclogi 
cal Institute’ will recall several 
this subject in recent volumes. An elabo- 
rate book on the bora-rite, by Prof. Baldwin 
Spencer of Melbourne, is, we belleve, 
to be published. 

In discussing aboriginal words, Frof. Mor- 
ris has shown, in general, both learning and 
judgment. We regret that he has not unl 
formly given the authority, in his etymolo 
gies, for the occurrence and forms of 
words cited. 


articles on 


800n 


the 
The published vocabu 
laries are widely scattered; some of them are 
hidden in obscure 
others issues of local 


native 


away books of travel; 


are the presses, and 
bard to get; still others are embodied in the 
publications of societies. Verification is con 
sequently pretty hard work. Prof. Morris is 
however, usually scrupulous in this particu 
jar. The temptation to refer every obscure 
word to a native etymon he has withstood 
with firmness; see, ¢. g., bung (p. 64). We 
have observed but one error in this direction 
derivation of the verb 
cheer or hoot (especially at a 
game), from the aboriginal borak, which ts 
demonstrably wrong. Under the common but 
much-disputed word waddy, where important 


information is given, we miss a reference to 


the barrack, ‘‘to 


football 


the little vocabulary in Ogle’s ‘Western 
Australia’ (1839), which exhibits wadi, “a 
tree."’ 


The long tragedy of extirpation so moving- 
ly described by Mr. Bonwick in his ‘Last of 
the Tasmanians,’ has left its mark even inthis 
dictionary. Tasmanian words “glare through 
their absences.”” Besides lubra, perpetuated 
by a strange accident, we observe only 
mariner and warrener, corrupt names for 
certain sea-shells. And merrina, the sup- 
posed etymon of the former, is of doubtful 
genuineness We remember searching for 
its “authority’’ some time ago in vain, and 
Prof. Morris has apparently had a similar 
experience. 

New Zealand philology is happily in a very 
different condition from that just described 
The copious and musical Maori language was 
long ago reduced to writing in accordance 
with a simple and convenient phonetic sys 
tem, and it has been zealously studied by a 
succession of scholarly men. There are two 
Maori lexicons, the more recent of which 
the ‘Maori-Polynesian Dictionary, of Mr 
Edward Tregear, is a monument of patient 
learning. The rich “oral literature’ of the 
Maoria has much of it been printed in the 
original. In the Zelanian* department, ther: 

*This is good ‘Austral.’ See Morris, p. 525 
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fore, Prof. Morris has had comparatively 
plain sailing. 


The English contingent in the special Aus- 
tralian vocabulary includes, naturally, some 
novel formations; but far more numerous are 
the examples of familiar words in unfamiliar 
senses. The old system of penal transporta- 
tion, the mad days of the gold “‘rushes,”’ the 
growth of sheep and cattle raising, the row- 
dy life of city idlers, the agrarian difficulties, 
the development of autonomy through poli- 
tical strife of peculiar and complex bitter- 
ness—all have left their impress on the lan- 
guage of the colonists. The history of squat- 
ter is the history of the Australian land. 
laws. Originally used in its accepted sense 

“one who occupies land without legal ti- 
tle’—it soon became extended to flock-mas- 
ters who were tenants of the crown. This 
was a natural shift, since many of the un- 
licensed occupants were graziers; but the 
change of meaning produced some startling 
effects. In 1885 we read that squatters ‘‘are 
almost invariably the insfigators of crime, 
receivers of stolen property, illegal vendors 
of spirits, and harborers of runaways, bush- 
rangers, and yagrants’’; in 1848 Mr. West- 
garth speaks of ‘‘the modern squatters’ as 
“the aristocratic portion of the colonial com- 
munity.’’ A further modification consisted in 
the extension of the word to flock-masters 
who possessed their land in freehold, so that, 
in common parlance, squatter and sheep- 
farmer are now synonyms. We observe with 
pain that pastoralist is of late getting 
the better of the shorter and pithier term. 
A sheep-farm or cattle-farm is a station, 
though this word is also used, in a more re- 
stricted sense, for the homestead and main 
building of such an establishment. The hut 
is the building, often a large one, occupied 
by the hands. The shed, sometimes of great 
size, is the structure in which the shearing 
is done. To ring the shed is to shear more 
sheep than any of one’s associates. Penners, 
pickers-up (both omitted by Prof. Morris), 
drafters, stock-riders, rouse abouts, are sta- 
tion-hands of various ranks and functions. 
The super is, of course, the superintendent. 
A duffer is a cattle-thief. A small farmer is 
a cockatoo. Still racier is the jargon of min- 
ing. A hatter is a solitary miner. A fossicker 
searches about for alluvial gold near the sur- 
face or works over tailings. (Prof. Morris, by 
the way, is quite mistaken in his etymology 
of fossick, which he absurdly derives “through 
French from Latin fosgus’’! It is really a 
native English word, not unknown to the 
dialects.) A payable lead is one that is worth 
working. A shicer (another fantastic etymolo- 
zy in Morris) or duffer is a claim or mine 
that ylelds no ore. A bottom or gutter is an 
old river-bed of the Tertiary period, covered 
deep with débris, but full of alluvial gold. 
Quartz-rcef tells its own story. You can pad- 
dock your quartz, 'f you like, at the mouth 
of your shaft. To peg out a claim is exciting 
enough, but the printed license known as a 
miner's right would take the romance out of 
‘The Treasure Island.’ 


Dark days. now ancient history, are recalled 
by ewilec, old hand, government man, aa- 
signed servant, emancipist, logs, cexpiree, and, 
above all, by the superb adjective Vandemo- 
nian, Bushrangers no longer stick up or bail 
up travellers, but bank-robbers bail up 


cashiers occasionally, and pushes of larrikins 
infest the cities. Bail up and larrikin, we 
may add, are two of the most difficult of 
Australian terms. The former is well dis- 
cussed by Prof. Morris, though he has missed 





one sense of the noun bail. The latter, to 
which he has given much space, is still not 
entirely solved; his discussion contains much 
that is valuable along with some preposterous 
conjecture, and he has overlooked a con- 
siderable mass of evidence altogether. We 
cannot go into the question in this place, 
but we must not dismiss it without a cau- 
tionary note. Some day Prof. Morris will 
come across the word in Jago’s ‘Glossary of 
the Cornish Dialect’; when that day comes, 
let him pass by on the other side. 

Our space is nearly exhausted. Not so the 
interesting things in a singularly fascinating 
book. We have noted many details which are 
open to criticism,* but nothing that affects 
our favorable general impression. There is 
only one pervasive defect, and that is the 
total neglect to mark pronunciation. In a se- 
cond edition we hope this will be remedied, 
at least so far as the aboriginal words are 
concerned. 


Life and Oorrespondence of Charles Carroll 
of Carrollton. By Kate Mason Rowland. 
2 vols. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1898. 


To understand the full meaning of the 
American Revolution, policies rather than 
individuals must be studied. The old-fash- 
ioned biography, which made the person the 
main if not the only subject, was partial 
in its treatment of history. It was the 
struggle between factions in each State (par- 
ties in the modern meaning of the word 
hardly existed) that turned Federal politics. 
The contest between the aristocratic few 
and the rising democracy, between the land- 
owner and the landless, between slavery and 
freedom, between plantation and commerce 
or manufactures, found expression in the 
local political movements in each colony or 
State. It is on these lines that study must 
be expended to bring good results, and the 
individual leader is merely a convenient 
mouthpiece of a policy, or peg on whose life 
may be strung an account of the events in 
which he played his part. 

Judged by this standard, Miss Rowland’s 
Life of Carroll cannot be regarded as a suc- 
cess, or even as an adequate presentation of 
the mere record of the man’s career. In 
the popular estimation, Carroll has been a 
very rich man, one of the wealthiest in the 
colonies, who threw himself on the Revolu- 
tionary side. That in itself was unusual, as 
wealth remained generally loyal to the King. 
He signed the Declaration of Independence 
and survived his fellow-signers. Beyond these 
three facts it would be difficult to learn 
further of Carroll in a current history. Yet 
he was rermmarkable for fulness of character 
and variety of public service. He was of 
Irish descent (the usual royal ancestry is al- 
lotted to him by a formal chart given in 
these volumes), and a firm Catholic in a 
Catholic colony. He was educated in Eu- 
rope, passing his youth there, and was 
wealthy from his first start in life. His 
religion, his wealth, and his wide family con- 
nections gave-him a commanding position in 
Maryland, the colony and the State, and his 
participation in the Continental Congress 
and the State Legislature was a natural 
sequence. He lived well into this century, 
dying in 1832, and was long the object of 
veneration and even of pilgrimage, as the 
connecting link between the old and the 

*Co pecatng, for example, the words 

ackbtrding, 


, aweto, 
baal, (verb), bush telegraph, clianthus, 
eee at-hen, pe , apieler, Merling, Tasma- 
nm. 








new governments, though it must be said 
that this veneration sometimes took a thea- 
trical turn, in which the figure of the old 
man played a part little suited to its natural 
dignity. 

The opportunity here offered to Carroll’s 
biographer was a rich one. His family’s 
position in the colony; the religion prevail- 
ing in Maryland; the influence of the colony 
in the early stages of the Revolution; its 
relations, political and commercial, with its 
sister State of Virginia and with the markets 
of Europe; its internal modifications in pass- 
ing from a proprietary to a royal colony, and 
from a royal colony to an independent and 
Federal State; its attitude towards the new 
Constitution—were so many subjects for am- 
ple development. One would have expected, 
also, some account of the condition in Cana- 
da which led to Carroll’s mission to that 
dependency, as well as a full minute on the 
origin and acts of the Continental Board 
of War, that mischievous body of which he 
was at one time a member. Why should the 
Conway cabal receive such scanty notice, 
apparently given only with the intention of 
exonerating the Lees from any participation 
in its designs—without success? The debates 
on the question of the temporary and per- 
manent residences of Congress are either 
omitted or treated in such a way as to pro- 
duce confusion. The domestic politics is a 
rich field entirely proper to be studied in 
connection with Carroll’s life; but who were 
Paca, Stone, Johnson, Mercer, and Jenifer, 
prominent politicians in their day, and fre- 
quently mentioned in these volumes? What 
gave them their influence and opportunities? 
Then there was Samuel Chase, branded with 
the crime of seeking his own gain through 
the public misfortunes, and all too promi- 
nent a judge because of his impeachment 
trial. Luther Martin, one of the many ob- 
jects of Jefferson’s hatred, was still another 
necessary factor in Maryland politics; while 
Robert Goodloe Harper, Carroll’s son-in-law, 
was a prominent Federalist and an interest- 
ing character. Others equally important 
could be named, but .Miss Rowland 
has confined herself to a bare record 
of Carroll’s acts, actual or supposed, 
as revealed in the journals of the Con- 
tinental Congress and the Maryland Le- 
gislature. Wherever Carroll’s name occurs in 
them, the record is noted, and the number 
of such records is appalling—a tribute to the 
lady’s industry rather than to Carroll's 
ability; but the reader is,as a rule, left in the 
dark as to the causes that produced a given 
measure, or on the eventual disposition of a 
bill or report. The bill is presented, a re- 
port prepared or merely delivered to the 
other house by Carroll, and there the pro- 
ceedings stop. Any subsequent action is re- 
ferred to only when Carroll was again called 
into requisition, as reporter or messenger. 
There is no attempt to discriminate among 
the several items with reference to their 
importance and consequences. However 
gratifying such a catalogue may be to the 
Carroll family, it is exasperating to the his- 
torian, as he is driven to original sources 
to investigate every statement made. Miss 
Rowland says of many reports that they 
were “probably” the work of Carroll, a 
“tried and chosen penman’’ of the Senate— 
a statement resting on very slim authority. 
Indeed, in other matters the words ‘no 
doubt,’ or “more than probable,” or “‘it is 
said,” and similar qualifying phrases are 
used too frequently. In her desire to tell a 
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good story, Miss Rowland’s zeal has thrust 
her subject into situations where his pre- 
sence can be accounted for only by her un- 
supported assertion. Many quotations men- 
tioning Carroll are taken from McClay’s 
Diary, but in a disconnected form, and again 
giving a confused impression of the 
sures coming before the Senate. 

In spite of these serious shortcomings, 
Miss Rowland has found space for new and 
good material. Carroll’s letters to Washing- 
ton and Franklin are valuable, and his re- 
quest for weavers, to be selected from the 


mea- 


British prisoners of war, throws light on 
early industry in Maryland. Another bit of 
industrial history is the mention of the 


attempt to conduct the Baltimore Iron Works 
by negroes “contributed” by the. sharehold- 
ers, a most satisfactory quality of labor 
being furnished. Some of the legislative pa- 
pers, whether rightly or wrongly attributed 
to Carroll, possess merit for clear discussion 
of the legal and _ political 
volved. 

The proof-reading of this volume has often 
been careless, notably in the Latin phrases. 
We need only point to the occurrence in the 
saine letter of two familiar phrases printed 
thus: “Sutor me ultra crepidam,” 
‘‘Dulceest decipene in loco.” 


principles in- 


and 





Brief Lives, chiefly of Contemporaries, set 
down by John Aubrey, between the years 
1669 and 1696. Edited from the Author's 
MSS., by Andrew Clark. With Facsimiles. 
Two volumes. Oxford: Clarendon 
New York: Henry Frowde. 1898. 
Clarendon Press editions of well-known 

works are not apt to be mistaken for ordinary 

reprints. They are almost always compe- 
tent and often learned. In a few cases, 
which will occur to every one, they deserve 
to be styled monumental. To take the pres- 
ent instance, we should no more think of sit- 
ting down in cold blood to review Aubrey’s 

‘Brief Lives’ than we should to review Pe- 

pys’s ‘Diary.’ What leads us to start the 

subject is the prodigality of effort which Dr. 

Clark has lavished upon these records of 

his university. Aubrey’s merits and defects 

have long since been appraised by critics of 
seventeenth-century literature, and we shall 
mention them only when they concern the 
matter in hand, namely, the extent of Dr. 

Clark’s labors. 

Oxford has lately given much attention to 
its own archeology, and, after Anthony a 
Wood had been disposed of, it was only na- 
tural that Aubrey’s turn should come. Put 
him as low in the scale as we will, he de- 
serves to be brought before the modern 
world in correct and intelligible form. Prior 
to this edition he has received considerably 
less than justice. Many of his sketches found 
their way, withor without change, into Wood's 
‘Athenez,’ and then his manuscripts were de- 
posited in the Ashmolean Museum. After they 
had remained there about a century, Malone 
made a partial transcript from them, and 
was sufficiently interested in u project of 
publication to interfere with a London print- 
er, Caulfield, who wished to use the same 
materials. The version, however, which for 
the past eighty-five years has held the field 
was prepared by Dr. Philip Blise and the 
Rev. John Walker. It is better than nothing, 
for it gives in substance the most valuable 
part of what Aubrey wrote, but Dr. Clark 
has very damaging things to say about the 
accuracy of its collation. Thus: 


Press; 


“A comparison of a few pages of Dr. Bliss's 





edition witi Aubrey'’s MS. copy suggests 
a troublesome question in English textual 
criticism. If two eminent Oxford scholars 
in the beginning of the nineteenth century 
could thus pervert their author’s meaning. 
can we have trust in the earlier redaction 
of greater texts, such as Shakspere?"’ 


Aubrey was about forty when he began to 
make jottings for his ‘Brief Lives,” or, as he 
loved to call them, his Syedouere. He 
had led a hard life and was financially down 
at the heels. Indeed, few men have practised 
literary composition under such discouraging 
circumstances. “Being at this time bank- 
rupt, and a hanger-on at the tables of kin- 
dred and acquaintances, he had to fal! in with 
his patrons’ habits at the houses where he 
visited; to sit with them till they wearied of 
their carousings in the small hours of the 
morning, and to do his writing next forenoon 
before they had slept off their wine.” His 
best sources were his own recollections, and, 
after these, the information which he could 
get from his friends. When dealing with Sir 
Thomas More he is ridiculous; when dealing 
with Lord Falkland he is in several respects 
misleading; but get him on the terra firma 
of his own contemporaries, and he can give 
delightful details about persons £0 remote 
from each other in type as Hobbes of 
Malmesbury and John Milton. 

It is in his character of gossip that Aubrey 
is most famous, and his method of writing 
harmonized well with the farrago of chit- 
chat which he loved to accumulate. Here 
we come to the chief source of Dr. Clark's 
toil as a conscientious editor. Aubrey 
thought that invention suffered if the author 
was particular about the form of his first 
draft. Accordingly, he began at the top of 
a folio page by making notes on the man in 
question, with memory for his sole guide. 


“If a date, a name, a title of a book did 
not occur to him on the spur of the moment, 
he just left a blank, or put a mark of omis- 
sion (generally ... or - - - ), and went on. 
If the matter which came to him was too 
much for the page, he made an effort to get 
it in somehow, in the margins (top, bottom, 
or sides), between the paragraphs, or on the 
opposite page. When he read over what he 
had written in the first glow of composition, 
he erased, wrote alternatives to words and 
phrases, marked words, sentences, and para- 
graphs for transposition, inserted queries; 
unsettled everything.” 


He had still other tricks, which we need 
not describe, for diversifying the troubles of 
his editor. In hardly any case was the fair 
copy which he probably intended to make 
finished. 

Amidst a tangle of difficulties, Dr. Clark’s 
plan bas been “to present faithfully Au- 
brey’s text as he wrote it, neglecting only 
absolute minutia.”” He has made up a single 
narrative, but he has also given the rejected 
alternatives. Aubrey’s spelling is retained, 
and so is the order of his paragraphs wher- 
ever possible. On the contrary, little pecu- 
liarities of writing (e. g., w” for which) 
and his misleading punctuation have been 
discarded. The notes are explanatory rather 
than critical, seeking “to supply no more 
than indications of outstanding features of 
the text, identifications of Aubrey’s infor- 
mants, or necessary parallels from his let- 
ters.” 

We have said enough to explain the pature 
of Dr. Clark’s obstacles. In conclusion, we 
may attempt to pass judgment on his suc- 
cess. He bas, without undue mutilation, 
cleared up an unusually obscure text, so that 
we can now read with ease one of the most 
original contributions to English biography. 











A Journal of the First Voyage of Vasco da 
Gama, 1497-99. Translated and edited with 


notes, etc.. by E. Ravenstein, F.R.G.S 
London: The Hakluyt Society. 1898 8vo 
pp. xxxvi, 250, with maps and tllustra 
tions. 


The discovery of an oceanic route to India 
in 1497-8 marks an epoch in the history of 
exploration that of 
It turned into a new channel the in 


valuable Oriental trade in spices which for 


no less than in com 


merce 
ages had passed through Syria and Egypt 
put an end to the monopoly of this traftk 


hitherto enjoyed by Venice, and temporari 


ly converted Lisbon into the great spice 
market of Europe. The limited resources 
of Portugal had already been severely taxed 
by her conflict with the Moors, carried or 
for generations; and when she was also 


fleets in the 
distant East to protect her monopoly of 
spice trade, first against the Moors and later 
against powerful 
strength was wasted in the unequal strugele« 
which brought her In the end only exhaus 
tion and ruin 


called upon to maintain great 
the 


European rivals her 


Of her great navigator, Vaseo da Gama 
Portugal has justly remained proud, claim 
ing for him not the lowest place in the dis 
tinguished triad which also included Mage! 
lan and Columbus. He was born about 1460 
at Sines, a seaboard town of which his father 
Estevano was alcaidemér. He was the young 
est of three brothers, and his pedigree ha: 
been traced back to Alvaro Annes da Gama 
who lived in 1280 at 
distinguished himself as a 
Moorish wars. The circumstances 
youth are unknown. After the 
Bartholomew Disz, King Jodo decided ty» fit 
out a fleet to complete the discovery of a1 
ocean highway to India; the 
offered to Paulo da Gama, who declined it on 
account of ill health, but take 
one of the vessels if the general command 
was given to his brother Vasco. The latter 
according to old chronicles, though young 
was well versed in all that then constituted 
the art of navigation, and had already done 
good service to the King in the fleets and 
important maritime affairs. 
therefore, selected as Captain-Major of the 
armada, and this choice of the King 
confirmed by his successor on the thron« 


Olivenca and great) 
soldier in the 
of 


return of 


his 


command was 


offered to 


Vasco was 


was 


Dom Manuel. The sequel showed he was 
well qualified for the post, his firmner 
shrinking from no obstacle; and, notwith 


standing the great length of the voyage and 
the many hardships it entailed, he retained 
to the last the confidence of his men. The 
original records of the voyage have dis 
appeared. The early historians who had ac 
cess to them dealt very briefly with all that 
concerned navigation. The only available 
account written by a member of the exped! 
tion is the Journal, to the translation of 
which the bulk of the present volume is 
devoted, and of which the authorship is un 
known. The existing manuscript, a copy 
made in the early part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, now belongs to the Public Library of 
Oporto, but its original seems lost. 

The expedition left Restello, near Lisbon, 
July 8, 1497, and consisted of four vessels. 
of which the largest may have been of 
250 tons and the smallest about 60 tous 
burden. One was a store-ship intended to 
be destroyed after she had served her pur 
pose. Without attempting to dwell! on de 
taille of the voyage it may be said, in brief 
that they left the Cape Verde Islands on the 
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8d of August, and struck boldly out into 
the South Atlantic to avoid the adverse 
West African currents, and, after ‘ninety- 
five days of sailing, reached the African 
coast again, near the Cape of Good Hope, 
which was rounded November 22. Remem- 
bering that Columbus was only thirty-six 
days at sea before reaching Guanahani 
and that his crew had been mutinous, on 
account of the length of the voyage, for 
some time previously, the success of Da 
Gama seems very remarkable. 

The expedition continued along the East 
African coast beyond Zanzibar, and at Me- 
linde obtained a pilot, with whose aid they 
succeeded in crossing the Indian Ocean, ar- 
riving at Calecut on the southwest coast 
of India about the end of May, 1498. The 
Portuguese were unprovided with gifts suit- 
able for royalty; the rich and powerful 
Arab merchants of Calecut looked on them 
as invaders as well as emissaries of an 
antagonistic religion, and this apparent po- 
verty bred in them a certain contempt. The 
Portuguese, curiously enough, took the na- 
tive Brahmans for an exotic variety of 
Christians, and, misled by similarities of 
ritual, supposed the temples to be churches. 
After a somewhat’ unsatisfactory inter- 
course with the King and people of Cale- 
cut, the fleet escaped without serious in- 
jury and with much invaluable commercial 
information. The voyage back to Melinde 
took nearly three months, and, scurvy ap- 
pearing, the losses were very severe. Near 
Zanzibar the remaining crew and stores 
were removed from the ship San Rafael, 
which was then burned, as the crews were 
too much reduced to continue navigating 
three vessels. The figurehead of the ship 
was preserved and still exists in the church 
at Belem in Portugal. On the 20th of 
March, 1499, they doubled the Cape of Good 
Hope on their return. The journal ends 
abruptly with the landfall near Cape Verde 
about the end of April. Other records in- 
form us that the two vessels were sepa- 
rated in a storm. The little caravel Ber- 
rio continued on her way, arriving in Por- 
tugal July 10, 1499. Paulo da Gama was 
in a dying state. On arriving at the Cape 
Verde Islands, Vasco put his vessel in 
charge of another officer, and chartered a 
swift caravel, on which he conveyed the 
dying man to Terceira, which he barely 
lived to reach. The editor believes that 
Vasco da Gama reached Lisbon August 29, 
and made his triumphal entry in state Sep- 
tember 8, 1499. Da Gama was munificent- 
ly rewarded by his King, and married Ca- 
tarina de Ataide after his return. He vi- 
sited India again in 1502, and was sent out 
once more in 1524, in which year he died 
on Christmas day, at Cochin, in his sixty- 
fifth year. His remains are supposed to 
rest in the Church of Belem, having been 
sent to Portugal in 1538. 

The yolume is printed and illustrated in 
the excellent manner usual with the Hak- 
luyt Society; all maps and comments which 
could throw any light on the text being 
carefully supplied and fully indexed. 





Geschichte Stciliens im Alterthum, By Adolph 
Holm. 3 vols. Leipzig: Engelmann. 1870- 
1898, 


In the first volume of this now completed 
work the author describes the land and the 
people of Sicily, and follows the history of 
the island down to the war with Athens; 





the second carries the narrative to the be- 
ginning of the First Punic War; and the 
third gives an account of the Punic Wars, 
of Sicily as a province in the Roman and 
the Byzantine empires, and finally of the 
conquest of the country by the Mohamme- 
dans—to 902 A. D. ‘With Curtius’s ‘History 
of Greece’ as a model, the author aims to 
present not simply a narrative of wars and 
of political struggles, but the development 
of the whcle life of the people. That Holm 
is eminently qualified to speak on the sub- 
ject of Greek civilization is attested both by 
his ‘Griechische Geschichte’ and by the part 
he has taken in the more recent ‘Kulturge- 
schichte des Altertums’— both works of 
great merit. In the case of Sicily, his love 
for this special side of history finds ample 
scope, for it is above all the character and 
culture of the Sicilians which have made 
their country “‘the most interesting island 
in the Mediterranean.’”’ The material, too, 
for the study of culture, furnished especially 
by the coins and the ruins of temples, is far 
more abundant than the sources of institu- 
tional history. The point of view which 
Holm has taken is therefore well chosen. 
In this respect his history of Sicily is in- 
comparably broader and more satisfactory 
than that of Freeman, who confined himself 
chiefly to politics. 


Holm’s theory of culture is opposed to that 
of the admirers of absolute monarchy: if 
literature and art are the products of the 
mind, they can flourish only where the mind 
is free; yet freedom is possible under some 
forms of monarchy or even of tyranny, as 
under Hieron. Another condition highly fa- 
vorable to culture is alternation of periods 
of strife with periods of peace and rest; the 
mind needs both stimulus and leisure for 
bringing forth its finest products. ‘These 
are points which the student of Sicilian Kul- 
turgeschichte must bear in mind. In no other 
country have the factors, strife and _ rest, 
despotism and freedom, exercised an influ- 
ence at once so thorough and so apprecia- 
ble.”’ 


The author has travelled in Sicily and 
has made a careful study of the topography. 
He appreciates, though hardly so well as 
Freeman, the influence of geographical con- 
ditions on the character of the people. The 
work contains a number of topographical 
plans, prepared on the basis of careful sur- 
veys, and a large colored map of the whole 
island, One of Holm’s strongest points is his 
employment of numismatic material for his- 
torical purposes; he is perfectly at home in 
this fleld, and has made more use of coins 
than any other historian of Greece. His de- 
tailed history of Sicilian coinage, with the 
eight full-page plates of beautifully printed 
coins at the end of the third volume, will 
be recognized as a most valuable feature of 
the work. 

In preparing this history the author has 
not neglected any available kind of informa- 
tion. The method he follows in the use of 
literary sources is well expressed in his 
‘Griechische Geschichte’ (English transla- 
tion, 1., p. vill): “The investigation of ort- 
ginal sources should no longer start, as has 
hitherto been generally the case, with the 
reconstruction of lost authors, but with a 
study of the peculiarities of the existing 
ones, which has been, comparatively speak- 
ing, neglected.”” Here is a reaction against 
that search for sources of sources which the 
Germans have carried to extremes. Though 
Holm’s influence will no doubt help to cor- 





rect a real abuse of a critical method, his 
own position is open to the charge of failing 
to distinguish between good and bad sources, 
of ignoring the fact that many so-called 
sources are mere opinions of opinions. In 
the interpretation of sources Holm has 
made, in the present work, substantial con- 
tributions to scholarsbip: volume ii. is a 
valuable commentary on books vi. and vii. 
of Thucydides, and volume ili. is indispensa- 
ble to an appreciation of Cicero’s “Ad Ver- 
rem."’ As to modern authorities, the notes 
indicate that the author has applied his 
German patience and faithfulness to the 
mastery of the almost limitless monographic 
literature on the subject. Freeman had little 
to do but use the material which Holm 
presents in volumes i. and ii. Though, 
through his abundant citation of authorities, 
Holm is more helpful than Freeman to the 
specialist, he has in mind the general reader, 
for whose sake he has put the notes at the 
end of the volumes. Failing sometimes to 
steer his way clear between the scholar and 
the public, he introduces into the text long 
controversies and catalogues of facts, in 
which the general reader can take little 
interest. 

Judged by German standards, Holm’s style 
is remarkable for simplicity and even grace 
—qualities which the translators of his 
‘Griechische Geschichte’ have unfortunately 
failed to reproduce in English. He is in- 
teresting and suggestive, always giving the 
reader new points of view, and yet as sober 
in judgment as Freeman. The histories of 
Sicily by these two authors are, each in its 
own way, valuable: Freeman has enriched 
the subject with parallels and analogies 
drawn from his wide knowledge of universal 
history; Holm has brought to it good taste, 
rare classical scholarship, and a constructive 
ability inferior only to that of Grote among 
the modern historians of Greece. 





Au Pays des Ba-Rotsi, Haut-Zambéze. Voy- 
age d’exploration en Afrique par M. Alfred 
Bertrand. Ouvrage illustré de 105 gravures 
et de deux cartes. Paris: Hachette & Cie. 
1898. 8vo, pp. 331. 


The scene of Captain Bertrand’s explora- 
tions was the valley of the upper Zambesi. 
Though numerous travellers have voyaged 
upon this part of the river since Livingstone 
led the way in 1851, few have gone far from 
its banks, so that the country about its head- 
waters is little known. Our author joined in 
1895 a party of Englishmen who were bent 
on solving some of the geographical prob- 
lems of this region as well as upon sport. 
His share of the considerable work accom- 
plished by them was to trace to its source 
the Machili, a typical African river, a rush- 
ing torrent in the wet season, a succession 
of pools in the dry, finally flowing into a 
marsh which drains into the main stream. 
From this point he made his way by a hith- 
erto untraversed route for several hundred 
miles across wooded ridges, between which 
ran similar streams, and over sparsely in- 
habited plains to Lialui, the capital of Ba- 
rotseland. This is also the home of M. 
Coillard, a Swiss missionary who has labored 
for many years among the Marotse with sig- 
nal success. An interesting account is given 
of the station life, and especially of the 
King, Lewanika, who is a fine specimen of 
an enlightened African chief. 

Capt. Bertrand’s homeward journey from 
this place was by canoe down the river to 
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the Victoria Falls, which he says may per- 
haps be less imposing, but are more pictur- 
esque than Niagara. He adds, however, that 
he is ignorant as to the impression they 
would have made in the rainy season when 
the river is at its height. The increase of 
travel into the remoter parts of Africa is 
shown by the fact that two expeditions led 
by white men were at the falls at the time 
of his visit, and another was in the neigh- 
borhood. Crossing the desert by the dread- 
ed “thirst track,”” he passed through Bulu- 
wayo, which surprised him not only by 
its substantial buildings, including four 
churches, a hospital, three schools, four 
banks, and a covered market, but also by 
the perfect order which prevailed “by day 
and by night.”’ This manifestation of re- 
spect for law leads him to the conviction 
that one of the principal causes of the suc- 
cess of the English in colonization is that 
“the best elements of the nation do not fear 
to expatriate themselves."” Johannesburg 
presented the same appearance, under the 
more trying circumstances of the Jameson 
raid. ‘Though in open revolt,” he writes in 
his diary on January 1, 1896, ‘“‘an excellent 
order prevails in the streets, in which volun- 
teer constables have replaced the regular 
police, who have been withdrawn.” Capt. 
Bertrand’s account of the events of that ex- 
citing week is interesting as that of an un- 
prejudiced eye-witness, but calls for no spe- 
cia] note. The same is true of the chapter 
upon Natal, through which he passed to the 
coast. We are inclined, however, to ques- 
tion the accuracy of his statement that Coer- 
ney, a railroad station “‘some hours distant” 
from Port Elizabeth, ‘is frequently visited 
by wild elephants.”’ 

Capt. Bertrand had no exciting adventures, 
and suffered only the hardships inseparable 
from African travel—heat, thirst, fever, loss 
of cattle, and the desertion of porters; con- 
sequently his journal is at times monotonous. 
He had not even the hostility of the natives 
to overcome; in large part. no doubt, because 
of his tactful treatment of them. Among the 
numerous descriptions of their appearance 
and customs the following are interestiog 
for their contrast: ‘‘We encounter,” he 
notes in his diary, ‘‘a band of Zambesians 
who are going to Kimberley, thin, mistrust- 
ful, and possessing nothing but calabashes 
hung on the end of a long stick.’” On anoth- 
er day they pass a company returning from 
the diamond mines. “Very picturesque in 
their accoutrements, a mixture of European 
and native clothes; each is armed with a 
gun, and they have an air of prosperity 
which is very pleasant to see.’’ The Marotse, 
like all savages, treat their women as infe- 
rior beings, with one exception. ‘‘The elder 
sister of the King enjoys the same privileges 
as her brother; the same tribute is paid to 
her; she has the title of Queen and a sepa- 
rate house.’’ It is a point of etiquette at the 
court of Lewanika that “when the King 
sneezes every one claps his hands.’’ Not- 
withstanding much that seems bright in the 
life of these savages, M. Coillard is right 
when he says “they have never known hap- 
piness. Listen to their songs in the minor 
key; they are groans. Hear them say their 
heart ig black—that is, triste.” Numerous 
excellent and well-chosen illustrations add 
much to the value and attractive appearance 
of this volume. 








Auprés du Foyer. Par C. Wagner. Paris: 


Armand Colin & Cie. 1898. 


M. Wagner has acquired fame as the au- 
thor of a number of works enforcing in a 
dignified and impressive manner the virtues 
which help to make life livable. The most 
widely known of these works is ‘Jeunesse,’ 
which was crowned by the French Academy 
and has gone through nineteen editions. Ail 
of them have been translated into every 
modern language and have a strong educa- 
tive value. M. Wagner is an Alsatian, which 
may accouut for what might be termed the 
Teutonic strain of strenuousness in his 
make-up and for some traits which he seems 
to share with writers like Henry Drummond. 
It must not be supposed, however, that there 
is any heaviness in his treatment of his 
topics. In the present work he treats lov- 
ingly and reverently of the family life and 
the home. 

He writes impressively and convincingly 
of the art of making a happy home for one’s 
children, of our duties to servants, to the 
poor, of adversity and prosperity, of hospi- 
tality, of industry and order, of a score of 
kindred subjects. He touches upon many 
practical matters, some of which are seldom 
discussed in books. For instance, he has 
something to say as to whether children 
should be helped at table before their pa- 
rents, and as to letting the younger ones 
wear the clothes which their elders have 
outgrown. He has much love for children, 
and laments that many adults have so im- 
perfect a knowledge of the child nature. 

*‘Let us take the child seriously,’’ he says. 
“Let us not make game of him or laugh at 
what moves him or astonishes him or re- 
volts him. . . We take ourselves se- 
riously. We consider our affairs important 
and those of children puerile. But we de- 
ceive ourselves. Nobody is more serious 
than the child. Neither the merchant 
in his counting-house, nor the judge pro- 
nouucing sentence, nor the meditative sage, 
nor the believer at prayers is more sertous 
than he.” 

His views of the relations of husband and 
wife and of the relations of parents and chil- 
dren are more consonant with American 
than with European ideals. He believes in 
equality rather than in authority, and has 
more faith in mutual confidence, love, and 
respect than in a more or less brutal asser- 
tion of superior force, whether intellectual 
or physical. He does not, however, lapse 
into weak sen*imentality. He dwells on the 
superiority of example over precept as an 
educative force. ‘““The tone which reigns be- 
tween the father and the mother,” he says, 
“is destined to spread among the children. 
It will not be hard for them to respect a 
mother whom their father treats with all 
sorts of attention, and they will never be 
impudent to a father for whom their mother 
shows her respect.” 

From the chapter on servants it would ap- 
pear that the great servant question is as 
overshadowing in France as it !s here. “If 
you want a good cook or a good coachman,”’ 
he says, ‘“‘bear in mind that nobody is merely 
& cook or a coachman, but that there is alsoa 
human being in the case. Interest yourself 
in this being, who has the same motives, de- 
sires, feelings, burdens that you have. If 
you will do that, it will be for their good 
and for yours. If you say to yourself, ‘As 
long as they do their work I don’t care for 
the rest,’ do you not see that the correspond- 
ing thought of the servants will be, ‘As long 
as they pay me I don’t care for the rest’ ?’’ 

M. Wagner has shrewd remarks on many 





commonplace themes, as when he says that 
in many families good humor is exclusively 
an article of export. He believes that the 
children of the well-to-de should mingle in 
schools with those of the poorer classes, 
and is very much opposed to boarding- 
schools. In his liberal views concerning the 
propriety of allowing young people of both 
sexes to associate freely, he is also more 
American than French. Uniess his country- 
men regard his opinions as eccentric, which, 
considering the popularity of his books, la 


not likely, one is led to infer that the cur- 
rent assumptions in regard to French social 
manners, customs, and practices are in some 
need of rectification. At all events, ‘Auprés 


du Foyer’ is a book capable of affording the 
reader instruction and entertainment. 


Creation Kecords Discovered in Egypt: Stu- 
dies in the Book of the Dead. By George 
St. Clair. London: David Nutt. 1598. 
8vo. Pp. xii, 492. 


Seven years ago Mr. St. Clair published 

a very creditable volume on ‘Buried Cities 
and Bible Countries,’ which embodied some 
of the material that he had gathered and 
used as a lecturer for the Palestine Explo- 
ration Fund. The results were carefully 
stated, and the book was a very fair compi- 
lation of the facts which were of popular in- 
terest. One looks through the pages of that 
book in vain to find the evidence of “crank’’- 
iness or of hare-brained conjecture and far- 
fetched hypothesis. The author appears per- 
fectly sane and quite in his right mind. 
- In the preface to the present volume the 
author presents his claim to an equai de- 
gree of sanity. But coupled with it are 
other claims which cause grave misgiving in 
the mind of the reader. He contends that 
“the myths of Egypt are all related to one 
another, and are neither separate fables nor 
idle fancies’; that ‘“‘they reveal an astro-rell- 
gious system, and tell a true story of astro- 
nomical progress, calendar correction, and 
theological changes, before the times of our 
written histories’’; and that “‘an era not far 
removed from the traditional date of crea- 
tion was an important era in this history, 
but was not the beginning. The narratives 
of Creation, Fall of Angels, Fall of Man. 
Evil Serpent, Flood, Babel, etc., appear in 
these records in their first and true mean- 
ing, and it is seen on what grounds the 
Egyptians believed in a Future Life.” 

All these theses are based uponthe undoubt- 
ed fact that the Egyptians possessed a consi- 
derable knowledge of astronomy, but the dis- 
asters which have befallen the theories of Pit- 
azzi Smyth should stand as a constant warn- 
ing against wild theorizing upon any such 
basis. There can be no doubt that Mr. St. 
Clair bas exhibited a wonderful facility in 
working out a long series of deductions from 
alleged facts, reminding one forcibly of the 
methods and results of the allegorical inter- 
pretation of Origen and his school. The au- 
thor acknowledges that to claim to have 
found a “key to all mythologies” is to lay 
one’s self open to the charge of folly, and 
to become a laughing-stock. But he imme- 
diately insists on his sanity; while, by im- 
plication, announcing that he is convinced 
that he has discovered the “key,” and that 
“the study of mythology will henceforth be 
no uncertain inquiry,” but “will proceed 
upon sure principles of interpretation.” 

To state the author's theory in other 
words, it is that, with advancing knowledge 
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of astronomy, the Egyptians were able to 
make their calendar approximate more and 
more closely to the exact measurement of 
the solar year. Their mythology advanced 
and changed in the same meagure and de- 
gree; the gods taking on new attributes or 
sloughing off old, to accommodate them- 
selves to new ideas and to changed facts. 
These things have been observed in the pro- 
gress of religious thought in other lands and 
under stress of discoveries, but it is a bold 
novelty to assert such a theory about pre- 
historic occurrences. The trouble with the 
mythology of Egypt is that we know so lit- 
tle about it, and that it offers such an en- 
gaging scope for conjecture. Mr. St. Clair 
has had a broad and free field, and he has 
used it to the full. But the reader will find 
his pages filled with the most extraordinary 
claims and the most daring assumptions, 
while the band which holds the mass to- 
gether is a series of conditionals and non- 
sequiturs. These cause one to alternate be- 
tween emotions of rapt admiration for the 
writer’s audacity, and disgust at the vio- 
lence done to his premises by the statement 
of his conclusions. 

An interesting illustration of the author’s 
method is found in connection with his ex- 
position of the myth of Osiris. At first Ra, 
the sun-god, ruled supreme, representing the 
year of 360 days. After a time he was dis- 
placed by Osiris, representing the year of 
364 days. But in course of time even the 
longer year was discovered to be untrue 
also, and it had to be displaced. Then Ty- 
phon or Set did for Osiris what astronomical 





progress had done for the short year—put 


him out of the way by killing him in his 
twenty-eighth year, and cutting him into 
fourteen pieces. Each of these figures is 
discovered to have a mystic significance, but 
they are not essential here. Isis, Osiris’s 
wife, makes search for the disjecta membra 
of her spouse, and at last discovers thirteen 
of them, but the fourteenth, which had been 
devoured by an oxyrhynchus, and which 
was represented by a wooden cubit, is de- 
clared to be the extra day needed to make 
the approximately correct year of 365 days! 
What could be more beautiful? It must be 
admitted that the theory is wonderful in 
spite of the strain it puts upon the reader’s 
credulity. 

A word may not be out of place in regard 
to the book’s title. It promised much which 
would have been instructive. A compilation 
of Egyptian statements upon the subject of 
creation would be interesting, even if not 
as authoritative as an exposition by an ex- 
pert. But behind such a title to discover 
such an absurd aggregation of crude state- 
ments and hardy assumptions, is to find 
one’s self possessed of a stone instead of the 
proffered bread. 
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Naturalist and an animal Photographer. By RicHaRD 
KgarkTon, FZ3 Illustrated by a Special Fronti piece 
acd 180 Pictures from Photographs taken direct 
$5.00 Nature by CHERRY KearTox. Buckram, gilt, 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
7 and 9 West 18th St., New York. 


AMERICAN COLONIAL TRACTS, 
ISSUED MONTHLY. AN INDISPENSA- 
BLE AID TO THE STUDY OF AMERI- 
CAN HISTORY PRIOR TO THE REVO- 
LUTION. PRICE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, 
THREE DOLLARS A YEAR. 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. GEORGE P. 
HUMPHREY, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. 


The Red Cross Society 


receives immediate assistance by your ordering at 
once one «f our stylish and comfurtabi-, a tignt w rep 
for seashore, mountain, and home (ladies are delighted 
with them), 


AUGUSTA-VICTORIA EMPRESS 
LADIES’ SHOULDER-SHAWLS, 


exquisitely hand woven of rict lght green. delicate 
pn«, cecherené red pure white or biace wool and 
silk, Order now and state color preferm d 

Seat P.stpard and Regutered on receipt of only 
$7.50. Check or money order payable to 


SEND FOR 








THB SUSACUAC WBAVING CO., 





The Isles and Shrines of Greece. 


By SAMUEL J. Barrows. With 19 illustra- 
tions, Cr. 8vo, $2.00. 

“The book has distinct charm of manner. It selects 

wisely what is worthy of note and comments clearly, 

lea-antly, aod coli. qu aliy. One of the mvst authort- 


tive work. on the suoject; certainly one of the most 
able.”’"—The Outio. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Boston. 


F. W. CHRISTERN 





(THE NEW and WONDERFUL 
ZEISS | 
FIELD-GLASSES. 


IMPORTED AND SOLD BY 
THEODORE MUNDORFF, Optician, 
| £167 Broadway, N.Y. Send for circular. 


12 Moravian Church St., Bethichem, Pa. 


ITERAR Y.— Required. 
operation of 4 lad 
tastes, well educeted, at 





the active 

or gentieman of titerary 
of good socts! positions. The 
duties ere light and interesting; the pubi cation 4 of 
a high-class, p- rmanent character, ang @ fair ince me 
is assured to a suitabir person whose antecedents will 
bear every Ir vestiga‘ion Ap investment (\imited) of 
$10,000 to $25,000 Is required, ana no one seed apply 
uoless able to complete matters and take up work at 
once. Thisisan exceilent opportunity for acy one 





——J 


seeking a cesirable —_. for a bright son or 





(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 


daughter. “ Wairer.” care *The Nation,” 206 210 
Broaaway, New York. 





429 Sth Ave., between 38th and 89th Sts., New York, 


Imoorters of Fore’ Books: Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers; Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teub- 
ner’s Greek and Latin Ciassics. Catalogues of stock 
mailed on d-mand New books received from Paris 
and Leipzig as soon as issued. 

Publisher 


FRENCH BOOKS “232 


Complete Catalogue on application 





at WN. R. JENKINS’, under international 





TO AUTHORS. 


A Pub.ishing-House Solicits Manuscripts 

in all branches of literature, for publication in 

book form in United States and 
copyright. 

* BOOKS,” care 

206-210 Broadway, New York. 





THE OXFORD MAPS. 


By Prot. H. 8S. OSBORN. LL.D. 
Palestine, Egypt, Western Asia, St. Paul s 
Travels, Covering all Biblical Geography. . 


Adapted to the latest discoveries, and accepted aa 
thority among stucents. Address 


reat Britain 
of ‘‘ The Nation,’’ 











OXFORD MAP PUBLISHERS, 





- PURCHASE GOOD SECOND-HAND 


Books in uantity forcash Address, w'th list, 
A. 8. Ciara, .74 Puiton ork 


MOTHER 


ide al 


(opp. 8t. Paul's), New ¥ Little 





Book: S, SECOND-HWAND AND NEW. a 
Standard and avend 


Rare. Boks bouebt. Catalogues 
E. W, Jounson 2 EB. 42d St, N.Y. 


Have you seen the 


Aoents wanted, 8. E. CASSINO, 8: Pope Bag Boston, 


OXFORD, Otto. 





LITTLE 
eo Ne CHILDREN 


EUROPEAN SUMMER RESORT, 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 








Lendon Weekly Circular of Rare Books issued 


H. W. HAGEMANN, 160 Sth Ave, New York. 





KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 


Send for new 


1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
HOTEL TIROL. 


Open ali the year. Modern conveniences. Hest re 
ferences. lUlus:rated pamgnnet co application 
ARL 


8 East 14th Street, N. ¥ 
Catalogue, Laspeus, Propriewur. 
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SOME IMPORTANT 


School Books. 


The following books have just been 


Adopted by the State of Virginia. 


ROLFE’S STUDENTS’ SERIES. 


Edited by W1LL1aM J. Rou¥e. 11 volumes, 
each 75 cents ; to teachers, 53 cents, net. 


THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE 
SERIES 


189 numbers already issued. Each single 
number, paper, 15 cents, net. 





JOHN FISKE’S HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES FOR SCHOOLS. 
Cr. 8vo, $1.00, net. 


JOHN FISKE’S CIVIL GOVERNMENT 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Cr, 8vo, $1.00, net. 


WARREN COLBURN’S INTELLECT- 
UAL ARITHMETIC. Adopted by 
the State of Virginia for use as the 
Exclusive Mental Arithmetic. 


16mo, 35 cents, net. 


The Hiawatha 
Primer 


By MISS FLORENCE HOLBROOK. 
Principal of the Forestville School, Chicago. 


Based on Longfellow's Song of Hiawatha, 
and designed for use as the child's 
Jirst book in reading. 


THe HIAWATHA PRIMER contains 189 pages 
of reading text, 8 full page colored illustra- 
tions, 4 full page black and white illustrations, 
and 6b part-page illustrations in black and 
white, or silhouette; and equipped with read- 
ing and writing lessons in the latest vertical 
script, and many special features. 


Bound in cloth, with specially designed cover 
stamp, 40 cents. 


Longfellow’s Song 
of Hiawatha 


(Riversipe Literature Series, Nos, 18 
AND 14) 
In two parts, each. paper, 15 cents ; the two parts, 
in one volume, cloth, 40 cents. 

With 8 full-page illustrations by Frederic 
Remington, illustrations of Indian Wearing 
Apparel and Utensils, Notes, and a Pronounc- 
ing Vocabulary of Indian Names, 





Descriptive Circulars of the books mentioned above |. 


will be sent on application. Corre- 
spondence solicited, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 


4 Park Street, Boston ; 11 Has‘ 17th Street, New 
York ; 878-888 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 





RECENT 
Standard Text-Books. 


Text-Book of Geodetic Astronomy. 


By Jouy ¥. Hayrorp.C. E., Associate Member Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers, U. 8. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. Svo, cloth, $3.00. 


A Short Course in Inorganic Qualita- 
tive Chemical Analysis for Engi- 
neering Students. 


By J.8, O. Waris, Instructor in Analytical Chemistry 
Columbia University, 12mo, cloth. $1.50. 


A Laboratory Guide in Qualitative 
Chemical Analysis. 


By H. lL. Wiis, M.A., Professor of Analytical 
Chemistry and Metallurgy in the Sheffield Scientific 
School. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


Treatise on Military Law of the United 
States. 


By Lieut.-Col. Ggo. B. Davis, Deputy Judge-Adv ocate 
General U.S. A., and Professor of Law at U. 8. M. A. 
8vo, cloth, $7.00; sheep, $7.50. 


A Manual of Quantitative Chemical 
Analysis. 
By E. F. Lapp, Professor of Chemistry in the Nor bh 
Dakota Agr'l College. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
A Text-Book on Roofs and Bridges, 
Part IV. Higher Structures. 


By MANSFIELD Murray, Lehigh University, and 
Henry 8. Jacosy, Cornell University. 8vo, cloth, 
$2.50. 


Quantitative Chemical Analysis by 


Electrolysis. 


By Dr. ALEXANDER CLASSEN. Authorized translation 
from the fourth revised and enlarged German. Edited 
by Wm, Hate Herrick and B. B. BoLTwoop, 8vo, 
cloth, $3.00. 


The Resistance and Propulsion of Ships 


By W. F. Dunanp, Professor of Marine Engineering 
in Cornell University. 8vo, cloth, $5.00. 


De Pontibus. A Pocket-Book for 
Bridge Engineers. 


By J. A. L. WaDDELL, ©. E. 12mo, morocco, $3.00. 





ee Sen 


A Text-Book of Mineralogy, with an 
Extended Treatise on Crystallo- 
graphy and Physical [ineralogy. 

By FpWARD SaLissury Dana, Yale University. New 
edition entirely Rewritten and Reset. With nearly 
1,000 figures and a colored plate. Svo, cloth, $4.00. 
Ready in September. 


Thermo-Dynamics of the Steam-Engine 
and Other Heat Engines. 
By C. H. Peasopy, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, 4th edition. Rewritten and Reset. 8vo, 
clotn, $5.00. 


Notes on Military Hygiene. 
For Officers of the Line, A Syllabus of Lectures at 
the U. 8S. Infantry and Cavalry School. By ALFRED 
A. WOODHULL, Major of Medical Department, U. 8. 
A. Rewritten and Reset. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


A Text-Book of Volumetric Analysis 
with Special Reference to the Volu- 
metric Processes of the Pharmaco- 
peeia of the United States. 


Designed for the Use of Pharmacists and Pharma- 
ceutical Students, By Henry W. Scuimpr, Ph.G. 
M.I), Professor of Organic Chemistry in the Brook- 
lyn School of Pharmacy. Rewritten and Reset. 
12mo, cloth, $2.50. 


Manual of Mining. 


For the use of Mining Engineers and Technical 
Schools. By Professor Maanus C, InLeenc, E.M., 
PhD. Third edition. Revised and Enlarged. 8vo, 
cloth, $4.00. 


Hand-Book for Surveyors. 
A Pocket-book for the Class-room and the field. 
By Professors MANSFIELD MERRIMAN and JOHN P. 
Brooks, C. E. Pocket-book form. 2d edition. 
12mo, morocco, $2.00, 


Determinative Mineralogy and Blow- 
Pipe. 


By Professor GrorGe J. Bruss, with an introduc- 
tion on Blow-pipe Analysis by Prof. 8S. E. PENFIELD, 
Sheffield Scientific School. 8vo, cloth, $4.00. 
Anew edition with entirely new tables ready Sep- 
tember 20. 





Descriptive Circulars upon application, 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


53 E. 10th Street, - 


- New York City. 





ACCURATE USE OF ENGLISH MARKS A MAN AS REFINED AND 


cultivated far more than DRESS or MANNER an. 


Accurate Use of English is the 


The most useful tool for acquiring an 


Students’ Standard Dictionary 


an abridgment of the famous Funk & Wagnalls’ Standard Dictionary. It is a moderate 
sized, but full, easily handled, low-priced reference book, containing 923 pages, 60,000 Words and 
Phrases, 1,225 Pictorial Illustrations, Synonyms, Antonyms, te Phrases, Faulty Diction, Disputed 


Pronunciation, Abbreviations, etc., etc. This book contains the 


nglish Language as it is to- 


day. it is incomparably the newest and best Dictionary in existence for the everyday use of English 
people, 


“No one can conceive the wealth of information, ll dg + peed for reference, the elim 


non-essentials which make Seis boon worth much more 


—Boston Journal of 


ination of 
price to any student, teacher, or writer." 


8vo, cloth, leather back, $2.50; sheep, $4.00. Indexed, 50 cents additional. 
For sale by all Book-dealers, or sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


THE BAKER& TAYLOR CO., 5 & 7 E.16th St., New York. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS OF 


THE ROBERT CLARKE COMPANY, 


Cincinnati, (0. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF  ~ is orang pe wort m 


° ‘ monuments bat tion, 
North American Archzology | <, Troe pseniage i ts bse 
By Prof. CYRUS THOMAS, bringing r the work = wast and 
U. 8S. Bureau of American Ethnology. ee byw p 4-4 





studen 
8vo, Buckram Cloth. a tens -book in academies and high 


schoo 


108 Illustrations. Price, $2.00 


Da'nty and +. « Thousands will 


be delighted 


Romance and Realism of the’ 
Southern Gulf Coast. 


By MINNIE WALTER MYERS. 
of readers; will start an 
i2mo, Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


in histor.c studies. — Inter 


THE R.C. CO. HAVE ALSO RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
THE, COVENANTER. THE CAVALIER, AND THE PURITAN. By Judge Ottver Perry Tewpce 
10, 
MODERN POET PROPHETS. 
UTHRI£. 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 
CONVERSATIONS ON MaBAL LIPE. By Anprew Jackson Hows, A M., M.D. 
18mo, Clotb, Ittustrated, $1. 


THE B SQUIRREL HUNTER OF ‘OHIO; or, Glimpses of Pioneer Life. By N. E. Jowss, M.D. 

Illustrated, Cloth, $1 50. 

my per Basen’; or, Symbols of Freemasonry and the Greater Mysteries of Antiquity. By J. D. 

T.S., A.and A.S.R. 32d, 16mo, Cloth, [itustrated, $1. 

THe YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK; Ristorical and Saaechanies: By Capt. Hiram M. Currren- 
pes, U.S.A. 12mo, Cloth, with Maps and Illustrations, $1.5 

THB KALEVALA; The National Epic of Finland Trendated into English Verse by Joun Martin 

CRAWFORD, M.D. New edition. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $2.50. 


ETIDORHPA,; or, The End of Earth. The Strange 2 History of a Mysterious Being. By Joan Uni Lioyvp. 
Illustrated. Ninth edition. Royal 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


In Press; THE TRUB HISTORY OF ‘iene MISSOUR! COMPROMISE AND ITS REPEAL. By Mrs. 
ARCHIBALD Dixon. 8vo, price $4.00 


Essays Critical and Interpretative. By Rev. Wittuam Norman 
For Young Folks. 


12mo. 


THE ROBERT CLARKE COMPANY ited ym ah gh y - pe Ser aumtingy 
Cincinnati, Ohio Mterature. TO Libraries, and to students, teachers, Minis. 


ters, and other professional buye 
terms, etc. Thede ments of 
plete. Catalogues on application. 


THE IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN BOOKS 


is made a leading feature in their busin+ss, thair close connections with the Publishers and leadin d- 
hand Booksellers of Europe fiving the-r patrons excellent opportunities for procuring, at low prices, Sia. Rare, 
and Curious Books not usually found tn this country. 


ers, special concessions are made, and correspondence is invited for prices, 
w, Medicine, Theology, Science, etc., will be found particularly fu: font com 


THE ROBERT CLARKE COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL BOOKSELLERS, IMPORTERS 
AND STATIONERS, 


Nos. 31, 33, 35, 37, 39 East Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, 0, 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


GANOT’S PHYSICS. 


Fifteenth Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 


By E. ATKINSON, Ph.D., F.C.S. 
Late Professor in Staff College, England. 


This edition fully maintains the high scientific standard which it has 
always held in the largest COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES of the world. 


Not only essential“ as the latest Text-Book for COLLEGES, but also 
as a book of reference for SCIENTIFIC READERS. 


Price $5.00. 





1142 pages. Profusely Illustrated. 


WILLIAM wooD & COMPANY, Publishers, 


43, 45, and 47 East Tenth Street, New York. 
Five Popular Books: 








Benj .H. Sanborn & Co. Tuell & Fowler's First Book in Latin. 
akin, Boston 


Cosrespondence solicited. 


Daniell’s Latin Prose Composition. 
Whicher’s Viri Roma. 

Flagg’s Nepos. 
Kerbermann's Sallust. 





10 cents a copy. $1.00 a year. 


Self Culture 


MAGAZINE. 





CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Some Portraits of the Late Prince sumer (ies. 
Sveqpers tand Fature . Woon Darr 
AD ish Journal on the President 
The A Volunteer and His achtovemente. 

*rn M Rooens 
Israe! and the Monuments of the Nile Tita. ) 
Prof. J. A. Bagasren 
The Late Georg Ebers. 


The Anglo-Amerivan Situation. Hevrr pavese, Ph.D. 
Guatema ). KELLOGG 
A Conservative View of the Woman quaiun 

1 E Toeewsa 


Sehool or Business? Ht. C. Huppaap, D.D. 
Heary David Thoreau, Naturalist ( (Portrait) 


Characteristics of R. L. Stevenson (Portrait) 
A. MacCvLiocn 
Dante and His Age: 1. His Life and Times. 


of. Wu Crane 
Our Nation's Moral En 
Epear L. Vincert 


DEPARTMENTS: 


I. The World and Its Doings; Editorial Comment 
Il. Civics and Sociology. 
Woman and the 6. 
IV. Artand Music. 
Vv. The Litera he ; Bock Reviews, etc 
VI. The Educ ai W 
VIl. Religious Thought now t opinion 
. Setence and Discovery 
X. Youth's Department, 
X Business and Finance. 
XI Chronicle of the Month. 


Beginn! wae this September iraue, which is the 
neat of Vol. v1 Satyr CuLture will be greatly en 
ed in size ao acops, its price reduced from $2.00 
to §1 00 a year, and it will be tilustrated. It will also 
appear fo an entirely new and attractive dress. Every 
number will contain 128 double column pases of text, 
printed on fine paper from clear type. [t is intended 
to have from three to five articles every month Fs the 
same character as the best discussions of The Furwm 
and North american Review, white the remaining arti 
cles will be of a ene ey literary, historical, and 
instructive character. Noeffort wil! be spared to make 
SeLy CULTURE an ideal periodical for the drat Acmes, 
and it will te the constant study of tte publishers to 
bave each numb-r so made up as to secure the atten 
tion of every member of the :=milly old enough to take 
any interest in good literature. 


RNNY WITT 





The following unsolicited testimonials were offered 
before the improvements indicated above had been 
decided upon : 

“Tem favorably tmpressed by the variety of sub 
Hridentiy and = excellence of the w. rk in Seuy Cuiecre. 

the magazine oT. a i, J measure of 


, --—-'- of Wiaconsin. 

“1 bave long been a reader of Stir Cuitrre, The 
magazine seems to me to cultivate in a most fitting 

way its great feild. I am sure that it is at once an in 
struction and inspiratioes to many "—Onas. ¥. Ta wine. 
President, par Reserve University. 

“I consider the magazine a liberal education in it- 
self. I ehould ike to see it in every school library in 
this State.”"—H. C. Currine, Supersntendent, Carson 
City, Ned. 

ws | mere found Stir CuLtuns to be a megazine 

Ay the support of every seeker * {ter knowiedge. 
Even in this age of magazines nme 4 is no 2 oo gece 
that gives me more pleasure or Le CUL 
tere "—F. W. Hones, Chtef Clerk wy Librarian, 
Smithsonian Inet. 

” For the busy man, the teacher, or any one, in fact, 
who wishes to keep abreast of ae times in history, Ute 
rature, or politics, 1 dors not have a superwr, tf an 
equal. A a Suawas, Superintendent, Instruc 

Columbus, 


“A magazine of unusual excellence for those who 
would unite entertainment with serious Instruction.” 
—Canodian Churchman. 

“Se_r CULTURE aims to keep the reader up to date 
in what Is going on all over the globe, in literature es. 

. It is a very helpful publication to those 
whose time and opport — are limited.”—The De 
troit Free Press, Detroit, Mic 

“Your excellent me agactne | \° 8 perfect storehouse of 

information.” ARR, Smithsonian Insti ution. 

“The recent issues of Satyr CULTURE have been os 
pecially rich in material for t the general culture => 2s 
regard the ors 
who wish Np cont be me 
enrich their line |. . BRLF bay ting 
to assist earnest teachers everywhere to 
themse! ves A teach in a more J he! <v 1~ 


Pa 





i 


repesiteaiin Offer. 
We A Fy Self Culture for four months, 
the September 


pom Dog —gi any reader of he 
Natron, not pow a rubseriber, who mentions this at 
vertisement and sends us 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


For all newsdeslers. Subscri he 
sent t any newsdealor, or to the publishers 


THE SELF CULTURE MAGAZINE 
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Dodd, Mead & Co.'s 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE WONDERFUL CENTURY 
By Dr. ALFRED RusseL1. WaALLAcg. author of 
‘* Malay Archipelago,” ‘‘Darwinism.” 8vo, 
400 pages, $2 50. 
er Wallace maintains that the enotocedh cen- 
tiafed ». 7. ee unique—that it 
Pe thinks that ts importance 
is to" be. pa ape pared, t with one qantas or an- 
om, but witha b lous bh historical period 


THE MUSIC DRAMAS OF 
RICHARD WAGNER 


By ALBERT LAVIGNAC, Translated from the 
French of Albert Lavignac by EstHer Sin. 
GLETON, With illustrations and 220 exam- 
ples of music, 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


Notwithstanding the many books upon Wagner 
and his works, there is nothing which will by any 
meane take the place of this quite wonderful ex 
position of them, The author as a dist tinguished 
musician and a writer upon mus 


THE WOMEN OF HOMER 


By Water C., Perry. With numerous illus- 
trations. 8vo, cloth, #2 50. 


Contents: Homer—The Wonderland of Homer— 
The Magic of Homer—Position of Women in the 
Iliad a Odyssey—Marriage—Dress of Women in 


The death of Prince Bismarck lends spe- 
cial interest to Mr. Haroty Murpocx’s 
book on 


The Reconstruction of 
Europe. : 


A Sketch of the Diplomatic and Military 
History of Continental Europe from the 
Rise to the Fall of the Second French 
Empire. With an Introduction by John 
Fiske, and several Maps. Crown 8vo, 
gilt top, $2.00. 

No romance possesses anything like the interest of 
the history of the twenty years covered by Mr. 
Murdock’s book. He has told the story with 
admirable mastery of its main lines, and with de- 
cided narrative power.— The Christian Union (New 
York). 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
11 Bast 17th St., New York. 





Homer—Some Homeric Women—Athene— Aphrodite 
—the Doms) -godgneses or Nymphs—A 
Helen—Haka Excureus, 


THE INVISIBLE PLAYMATE 


And W. V., Her Book. By Witutam Can- 
TON. A new edition, revised and rearrang- 
ed by the author. One volume (containing 
both oe 12mo, $1 50. 

Dodd, Mea a & Go having a ™ 
right of “W. V.’ m Messrs. Stone oye ein 

the author bas Base A a new ee ineludi 
“The ~ eg ix mate,"’ the whole 
and re wo books appear tor the’ the 

time “5 this A Ay, together. 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON III. 


By ARCHIBALD Fores, With 42 i!lustrations 
of great interest. 8vo, cloth, $3 50. 
The task of = a popular biogra of A 
kind could not have re fallen Into, ye ca as 
than those of Mr. Archiba 
ven us @ he fluently waltien poh R Ne 
eon, and is, in this work, quite the forcible 
scriptive writer whom we ‘bave all admired in his 


EGYPT IN 1898 


By G. W. Stexvens, author of ‘The Land 
of the Dollar,” ‘The 7 imate Turk,” 
etc. 8vo, illustrated, _ 

Mr, Steevens, the famo g correapendent of ie 
“Daily Mail,’ S this volume describes 1: 
his inimitable manner his sojourn in modern 

It is a survey of the ee Sept .. hae / in its 

political, a ves, in 8 

most coterteining way oar, ran ie sight 1 into ‘the present 

congas in that most interesting part of the 
orld. 


A CREEL OF IRISH STORIES 


By Jang BaR.ow. author of ‘ Bogland Stu- 
dies’ 12m0, $1 25. 


This new yolume is practically a continuation of 
the inimitable ** wo Idylls’’ which have given this 
author a paaee tation, They bave all the 
charm ond tedividen ty of her previous work. 


THE GRENADIER 


By James E Farmer. 12m0o, cloth, $1.25. 


In this, bis first book, the author conducts his 
hero from the time of bis ee | in 4.3 army of 
the t Napoleon to the day when he becomes a 
soldier of the Old Guard. He passes Cuong’ many 

battles, and lives to see the burial of peror, 


SCRIBES AND PHARISEES 


By Wititam Le Quevx, author of * Zorai- 
da,” ete. 12m, cloth, 81 2b, 


In ie story ia yy a clever of litera: 
life of hie’ preset dn Fe mtg ke Fee ite 
po rival ite heated and ite shame, to- 
ger tH some Po eon more a attri- 


tlated into the foer "ive of a great 
newspaper o 


Dodd, Mead: & Company 


Publishers, New York. 








Cnc de, 


Upholstery. 


Velour Glacé, 
Tapestry Silk Damask, 
for Curtains and Furniture Covering. 
Real Lace Curtains. 


Arabian, Marie Antoinette, Brussels and 
Renaissance. 


Tamboured Lace and Muslin 
for Sash Curtains. 


Proadovay A> 19th s. 


NEW YORK. 





fice Reliable Always 


















Clarendon Press. 


Reduction in Prices. 


SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. 
A Drama. Large Edition. With Map. 
Seventh Edition. 12m0. Cloth. Reduc- 
ed from 90 cents to 75 cents. 


SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL, 
School Edition. With Map. Fourth Edi- 
tion. 12mo0, Cloth. Reduced from 50 
cents to 40 cents. 


THE STUDENT’S CHAUCER. 
Being a complete edition of his works. E iited 
from numerous manuscripts, with Intro- 
duction and Glossarial Index, by Prof. W. 
W. Sxeat, Litt.D. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
Reduced from $1.75 to $1.25. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE PARALLEL PSALTER. 

Being the Prayer-Book Version of the Psalms. 
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